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FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS ON THE SITE OF 
VERGIL’S FARM. 


SINCE the publication of a lecture called ‘Where Was Vergil’s Farm ?’ in 
the John Rylands’ Library Bulletin in 1923, and its appearance in a fuller form 
as Ch. II. of my Harvard Lectures on the Vergilian Age, no hostile criticism has 
appeared except from writers in Mantua itself (who naturally cling to the local 
tradition for its own sake), until the book of my friend Prof. E. K. Rand, In 
Quest of Vergil’s Birthplace. This describes in a delightful way his travels in 
the region of Mantua and Carpenedolo, in the summer of 1929, and re-examines 
the question in the light of his experience. It also includes several valuable 
photographs and a map of the Provincia di Mantova, from all of which I have 
been glad to learn much. The reproductions of pages from the three manu- 
scripts and two editions of the Life by Probus are particularly welcome. 

Prof. Rand maintains, though not perhaps with very great confidence, the 
traditional site at Pietole, two miles south-east of Mantua; and at his own 
request I continue the discussion. For, having visited the site myself in 1929, 
and again last April, when I was taken all over Pietole by Prof. Bruno Nardi, 
my amicus hostis, as he kindly called himself, and having studied carefully 
Prof. Rand's criticism, I must still confess that my judgment is unchanged. 

To begin with, it must be explained that the evidence directly bearing on 
the question has been considerably diminished since the appearance of my 
Vergilian Age, of Prof. Nardi’s Giovinezza di Vergilto, and of Prof. Rand’s In 
Quest of Vergil’s Birthplace. In May, 1930, Prof. Leon Herrmann of Brussels 
published a treatise on the persons represented in Vergil’s Eclogues—Masques 
et Visages dans Les Bucoliques—in which he endeavoured, with what I think will 
be acknowledged to be a considerable degree of success, to identify the persons 
represented by the characters of the Eclogues. He maintains the principle that 
to every name in the Eclogues there corresponds one, and never more than one, 
historical person; and that hence, since we know that Menalcas stands for 
Vergil in the Ninth and the Fifth Eclogues, that name must equally represent 
Vergil in the Third, the Second, and the Tenth. Prof. Herrmann does not 
himself maintain that his proof is exhaustive, and probably there will be doubt 
for a long time about many of the characters; but he has, at least, so far as I 
may judge, established prima facie a probability for his theory which renders it 
quite unsafe to assume, as the ancient scholiasts did, and as scholars in modern 
times have done, that the First Eclogue, in which Menalcas is not so much as 
mentioned, has any reference to Vergil’s ownfarm. Many of Prof. Herrmann’s 
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contentions’ appear to me quite untenable, especially those closely relating to 
Vergil’s own personality; nor can I always accept the dating which he proposes. 
But I no longer venture to quote anything from the First Eclogue as bearing 
on the site of Vergil’s farm, except in so far as that Eclogue, and all the others 
with odd numbers, do, as I still believe they do, quite certainly contain dialogues 
of which Vergil places the scene in North Italy. The only one in which the 
northern character of the scene is less certain is the Fifth, but it is, in any case, 
Italian, and since it mentions Menalcas, and since the scenery (montes, antrum, 
fagt, corult, saxosae valles) corresponds very closely to that of the Ninth, it is 
difficult to doubt that the background is meant to be the same. 

Here, perhaps, I should note that Prof. Rand has misconceived what I 
wrote on this point. I never suggested that all the topics discussed in the 
Eclogues with odd numbers were restricted to North Italy (as he imagines, 
p. 148); but I pointed to the difference in the background of these five poems 
from the totally unplaced conditions in which the five with even numbers are 
launched. This whole question of alternation I need not discuss here, since 
the evidence for it is illustrated fully in my recent lecture to the British Academy 
entitled Vergil’s Creative Art. 

Having thus cleared the ground, let me state briefly first why, in spite of 
Prof. Rand’s and Prof. Nardi’s affectionate defence of Pietole, I must still count 
that place to be irreconcilable with all the evidence we have; and, secondly, 
why I still think that Carpenedolo is more probable than any other site which 
the evidence allows us to contemplate. 

One part of the case against Pietole Prof. Rand, I think, disregards 
entirely. He is entitled to do so if he chooses, because it does not amount to 
proof. Nevertheless, two passages of Vergil and the facts of the confiscation 
of 41 B.c. appear to me to make it most probable that Vergil’s farm lay in the 
territory between Cremona and Mantua, and not on the side of Mantua away 
from Cremona. No one doubts that the expulsion of the Transpadane farmers 
to secure land for the veterans from Philippi began with Cremona, and spread 
into the part of the territory of Mantua which included Vergil’s farm. Nor is 
there any doubt that Mantua itself, though it suffered loss, retained its identity 
and freedom. In the Ninth Eclogue Vergil himself tells us (1. 28) that the 
source of Mantua’s misfortune was its neighbourhood to unhappy Cremona. 
It is not necessary to repeat all the evidence about the successive stages of the 
confiscation which I have examined in The Vergilian Age (p. 32); all authorities 
agree that a certain limit was drawn beyond which the land of Mantua was 
not to be touched. This does not prove, but it certainly suggests, that the 
limit lay on the Cremona side. Further, we know that Vergil himself, as a 
small boy, went to school at Cremona (not at Mantua), and this is less likely 
to have happened if his home was east of Mantua than if it lay somewhere west 
of it, on the Cremona side. Indeed, one might almost say that this tradition 
points to the farm having been at least as near to Cremona as to Mantua, or 


1 See my review, Some light on the Eclogues at last, in Cl. Rev., 1931, Pp. 29. 
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even nearer. Finally, in the little poem whose authenticity I think no one has 
doubted, entitled Ad Villam Sironis, Vergil speaks! of Cremona as having been 
as much a part of his father’s daily life as Mantua itself, or, at least, as second 
only to Mantua. 

Let us pass to more definite evidence. Prof. Rand deals with the 
statements of the Ninth Eclogue, and with the statement of Probus as to the 
distance of Vergil’s farm from the city of Mantua. To take the main point 
first, the essence of my disbelief in Pietole, apart from its dismally marshy 
character, lies in the four lines from which every discussion of the site must 


start : 
Certe equidem audieram, qua se subducere colles 


Incipiunt, mollique iugum demittere cliuo, 
Usque ad aquam et ueteres, iam fracta cacumina, fagos, 
Omnia carminibus uestrum seruasse Menalcan. ? 


About these lines Prof. Rand has not really quite made up his mind between 
three different alternatives. The first (or last) is to suppose that the lines 
are not to be interpreted literally. He writes on the last page of his essay that 
Vergil’s loss ‘‘ is one theme among many, suggested, not described in detailed 
preciseness. It is a bit of local history that, like the bits of personal history 
and the bits of Mantuan landscape, is caught up by the poet, transmuted by 
his imagination, and made part of his audacious but harmonious plan. Such 
‘incongruities ’ never will trouble simple and poetic readers of the Eclogues 
who, whatever may be the meaning, surrender to the charm. Not that we 
should not try to get that meaning. The more we search the more we find, 
confessing, however, an ultimate defeat, like gaping rustics spellbound by the 
magician’s art.” 

This paragraph certainly would be taken, if it stood alone, to imply that 
Vergil must not be expected to have meant anything really definite by the 
description just quoted. But in that case surely it is superfluous to write 
books in order to identify the farm? If this is our attitude, all we need do is 
to say that Vergil’s own references to his farm are too much “ transmuted by 
his imagination” to be trustworthy; and that being the case, that we may 
thankfully accept a mediaeval tradition as our only guide; unless, indeed, we 
have the kind of respect for earlier authority which leads us, with Mommsen, to 
accept the statement of Probus, and, on that ground, to reject the claim of 
Pietole altogether, since Pietole is not thirty Roman miles from Mantua, but 
less than three; of this, more later on. 

But this attitude towards Vergil’s lines is not the only one which 
Prof. Rand seems inclined to adopt. He hesitates between two other views of 

1 Tu nunc eris illi, But I could not bring myself to look upon a 
Mantua quod fuerat, quodque Cremona, prius. slight swelling of ground, perhaps 50 feet above 

the level of the water, as representing the colles 
2 Prof. Bruno Nardi, in the long afternoon which Vergil describes in these lines, especially 


which he most kindly devoted to me at Pietole as it is the only variation of level, save the dykes 
last April (1930), pleaded hard for the tradition. and the modern fortress, in sight at all. 
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the four lines. One is (p. 113) that the land which Vergil was describing was 
not his own land only, but all the land which he hoped to have rescued from 
confiscation.! ‘‘ Vergil is more concerned about his city than about his farm.” 
But Prof. Rand is aware of a difficulty, and he hesitates whether to assume 
that this Mantuan land did or did not include Vergil’s own property, because 
he realizes, as everyone who explores the district must do, that you must “‘ begin 
at the north where the hills melt into the plain, and come down to 
the water, the lagoons of the Mincio, somewhere near the city; that is what 
Vergil meant ”’ (p. 115). 

But Vergil’s farm, if it was at Pietole, was not included in the land between 
the hills and the lagoons of the Mincio, because Pietole, as Prof. Rand’s 
own map shows, lies at the extreme southern point of the southern branch of 
the lagoon, at least six kilometres to the south of the lagoon which spreads all 
across the northern side of Mantua. This, I submit, is not a site which can be 
understood reasonably as being included in the description which Vergil gives 
‘from the hills right down to the water.’ Nobody could understand that an 
estate on the other side of the water six or seven kilometres away was 
referred to.” 

But if the description does not include Vergil’s farm, then Vergil has 
made his conversation unintelligible. Moeris, Vergil’s slave, says that a 
stranger is in possession of his master’s land. Lycidas is surprised, and says: 
‘Why, I understood that your master had saved all the land from the hills to 
the water.’ If this land did not include Vergil’s, the comment is absolutely 
irrelevant, and inconsistent with the reply of Moeris, who goes on to explain 
that in spite of the expectation that that district was safe he and his master 
were turned out of their farm. Prof. Rand does not state in so many words 
his other alternative, but he seems to want to suggest that perhaps Vergil’s 
farm was somehow thrown in, although it was not properly included in 
the description. He says: ‘‘It might just have been saved, or just have been 
gobbled up, or first saved and then gobbled up. It was on the firing-line.” 
But if the “ firing-line”’ has any relation to Vergil’s description, it cannot have 
been six kilometres south of the point which that description gives as the end 


1 This Prof. Rand (p. 113, note 73) calls ‘‘a 
clear tradition that Conway does not cite,’’ Itis 
a remark of Servius attached to Eclogue IX. tro. 
VESTRUM MENALCAN : ‘id est uestrum Vergilium 
cuius causa agri Mantuanis redditi sunt,’ where 
he renders agri ‘all the land that Mantua 
had lost.’ But if Servius meant ‘omnis ager’ 
and wrote merely ‘ agri,’ his note should hardly 
be called ‘clear’; and if he did mean that, 
whether clear or not, he was certainly stating 
what was not so, as appears by Vergil's own testi- 
mony (in Georg. II. 198, qualem infelix amisit 
Mantua campum), which Prof. Rand himself cites 
two pages later, and which shows that Mantua 
did lose some land. That is why this particular 
remark, probably much abridged, did not seem 


to me to contribute anything to our knowledge. 

2 This argument is not in the least affected by 
the vague and quite undocumented statement of 
Prof. Nardi (Giov. d. Virg., p. 109) that before 
the operations of Pitentino at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century the only lagoon was to the 
south-east of Mantua ; because in any case Pietole 
is at the southern extremity of this lagoon, or 
further south still. But such an assertion requires 
to be supported by a scrutiny of the competence 
and personal trustworthiness of the successive 
witnesses; and by a careful study of the area, 
levels, topography and all the details of a scientific 
physiographical map; and until these are forth- 
coming, such a bare affirmation cannot be taken 
into any serious account. 
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of the land in dispute. I suppose that this is the real difficulty which 
leads Prof. Rand in the passage above quoted (and in a similar passage 
on p. 113) to avoid pinning himself to any definite interpretation of these lines. 
What he does take as a support for his defence of Pietole is a confused passage 
of Servius (or rather, two passages), whose interpretation is by no means so 
clear as he seems to assume.! But from these confused notes (which he rightly 
calls, on p. 113, “a welter of explanations, as usual’’), he infers that at one 
stage Mantua lost fifteen miles of territory, but that someone had commanded 
that at least three miles breadth of territory should be left to it,and that never- 
theless considerably less than three miles was left. Even if this interpretation 
be accepted, it gives not the least foundation for a view which involves the 
definite rejection of what Vergil himself says. In fact, it would suit Carpene- 
dolo, which lies well outside the three-miles limit, much better than Pietole, 
which lies inside it; for that Vergil did lose his farm cannot be denied. That 
it lay ‘“‘on the firing line” is merely a guess intended to avoid, but not 
avoiding, the contradiction of which Professor Rand is conscious. It is clear 
that the only way to defend the Pietole site is to agree with Prof. Rand's 
closing words, and for all practical purposes to disregard Vergil’s description. 

Besides the four lines describing the farm itself, there are in the Ninth 
Eclogue some other points which call for notice. Towards the end of the poem 
(ll. 56-65) one of the characters invites the other to sit down and rest, and he 
gives reasons for so doing. One is that the breezes have all sunk to rest, 
presumably at mid-day, when walking is harder without a breeze. Another is 
that they have got to the mid-point of their journey from the farm to the city 
and have come in sight of the tomb of Bianor, of whom we know nothing save 
that Servius tells us that he was the founder of Mantua, though that founder is 
called Ocnus in Aen. X. 198. A third reason is that they have reached a com- 
fortable place to rest and sing in, because there is a heap of dry leaves to lie on; 
and a fourth that they will still be able to get to the city even if they do put 
down their burdens and stay for a little. He adds as an alternative that if his 
companion is afraid that by staying they may get late enough to come in fora 
shower of rain by the evening, in that case instead of resting they might go on 
their way, but sing as they go; and for that purpose, if they proceed, he offers 
to carry Moeris’ burden for him. 

The details of this description may need discussion; but surely no one can 
read it, as a whole, and suppose that the whole length of the journey which the 
two men are taking, and in the middle of which one of them begs for a rest, is 
a distance of no more than two English miles. Surely if so, Lycidas was 
making a fuss about nothing. The whole tenour of the passage suggests that 
Moeris has come a long way and has been on his journey since the beginning 
of the day. (That is the view of Sir William Ramsay, among others, quoted 
Verg. Age, p. 38.) 

The literalness of the passage is subject to some doubt because it is so 
1 See Verg. Age, p. 19, footnote, and pp. 33-4, which Prof. Rand has entirely disregarded. 
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clearly influenced by a similar conversation in the Seventh Idyll of Theocritus, 
where one of the speakers says that they have not yet reached the mid-point of 
their journey because they cannot yet see a particular tomb. And a similar 
doubt attaches to the description of the subsidence of the breezes. Vergil writes 


et nunc omne tibi stratum silet aequor, et omnes, 

aspice, uentosi ceciderunt murmuris aurae 
which has been generally regarded as reflecting a sentence in the Second Idyll 
of Theocritus (38) 


aA 4 / ~ ® 2 £ 
aya pev TovTOs aty@ot & anrat. 


But if we assume, as for my purpose Prof. Rand would wish me to do, that the 
words of Vergil are to be understood in a definite sense, then I see no difficulty 
in supposing, as I think Prof. Rand does, that the aeguor means the broad 
waters north of Mantua to both east and west, which, on a descending road, so 
long as the view were uninterrupted, could be seen from some distance ; though 
I do not think that the words necessarily imply that the water was visible; 
only that the time of day had come at which the lagoon was usually calm. 
And the evidence which Lycidas gives to show that there is no wind need not 
even be that of the water, but of trees by the way; for the stillness or movement 
of the branches of trees is the best token whether there is, or is not, any wind. 
That there were trees not far off is clear from the heap of stripped leaves. And 
as to Bianor, whose name is only once mentioned by Vergil [not, as Prof. 
Rand’s wording (p. 61) would suggest, twice], a little trigonometry, as I have 
pointed out in The Vergilian Age (p. 23), is enough to show that however 
few feet of height it had, it would be visible all the way from Carpenedolo, 
provided no houses or trees intervened. If they did intervene, the passage 
gives us no measure of the distance at which the monument could be visible, 
except that it was to be seen from far (incipit apparere). But if it was among 
houses or trees, it might have been out of sight a hundred yards away. How- 
ever these details may be judged, the result for my purpose is unimportant. 
The critical question is the distance of the journey which is implicitly 
described, and nothing will ever persuade me to believe it was one of only two 
miles. 

Turn now to the other point on which Prof. Rand has endeavoured to 
minimize the evidence against Pietole and for Carpenedolo—namely, the state- 
ment of Probus that Vergil’s farm was thirty miles distant from Mantua. To 
this Prof. Rand has four objections, if such they can be called. Do they really 
amount to more than a confession that he does not want to accept the evidence 
of Probus because he prefers to believe a mediaeval tradition ? 

The first objection is that Carpenedolo is outside the modern boundary of 
the province of Mantua. But on Prof. Rand’s own map it is only just outside, 
not more than four or five kilometres from the western point of the province at 
that latitude. And, as I have pointed out, it is impossible to assume that the 
boundaries of these districts have remained the same throughout nineteen 
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centuries. The most striking case is that of Ostiglia on the river Po, which 
now Is part of Mantuan territory, but which we know from definite statements 
of Pliny and Tacitus was part of the territory of Verona in ancient times, though 
it was 32 Roman miles away from Verona and only about 20 from Mantua. 
Other examples have been given me by Count Lechi of the transference of small 
villages from one province of modern Italy to another (Vergilian Age, p. 22). 
Prof. Rand’s second objection seems to be that thirty Roman miles is too far off 
from the centre of the city, because writers later than Probus say that it was not 
far (non procul) ; indeed, he even calls the assumption “‘ grotesque” (p. 145). But 
the example already given of Ostiglia shows that this view is erroneous. Thirdly 
(on pp. 84 and 107), he tells us that Carpenedolo is not thirty Roman miles 
from Mantua, but “not quite twenty-five.” This objection, however, is answered 
by his own note (99, p. 169), where the distance of Carpenedolo from Mantua 
by road is given as exactly forty-five kilometres, i.e. thirty Roman miles, on the 
evidence of Prof. Nardi, the most stalwart champion of Pietole. I cannot help 
wishing that Prof. Rand’s notes had been written at the same time as his text, 
or at least incorporated in it. 

But fourthly and chiefly Prof. Rand attacks the reading of Probus. This 
question is surely one which is to be settled by the coolest and most impartial 
consideration of the evidence for the text. But the attitude in which Prof. 
Rand approaches it appears plainly in his remark (p. 142): ‘‘ If after all Probus 
or his compiler had triginta, that is wrong. Both were human and either could 
err.” With this feeling in his mind, why should Prof. Rand think it worth 
while even to discuss the evidence for Probus’ text? Vergil, we are to believe, 
is merely romancing in what he says about his own farm; and the most ancient 
witness we have apart from Vergil is to be corrected if he did venture to say 
that Andes was thirty miles from the city of Mantua. The only thing worth 
attention is the medieval tradition which Dante accepted. 

Let me say at once that I am entirely prepared to accept the result of an 
impartial investigation of the text. If it could be shown that the reading 
triginta was improbable on textual grounds, then I should admit at once that a 
large part of the evidence for Carpenedolo had been taken from us; and I 
might be inclined to seek for a site somewhere rather nearer Mantua, that is 
further to the east, provided always it were on the face of the hills looking down 
over the plain, i.e. of the ridge stretching east from Carpenedolo; and provided 
that it were in sight of the mountains, and that the land stretched away 
without interruption to some river-side. After all, even with this concession, 
the choice is limited to some place within reach of the Chiese, or within reach 
of the Mincio, or within reach of the northern lagoon of Mantua; and it is 
limited also to some altitude where fagi could grow on the banks of the water ; 
and the further you go east or south from Carpenedolo the more difficulty you 
have in explaining why a certain Vergilia chose Calvisano as the spot for her 
dedication, and why that spot should be so near to the site of a farm clearly 
once occupied by a member of Vergil’s mother’s family, of which there is more 
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to be said. But whatever freedom I might be prepared to allow for choosing 
the probable site of the farm on the face of the Carpenedolo ridge, as it runs 
eastwards, nothing will persuade me to find in Pietole a region that Vergil can 
have described in the lines just quoted. If Probus had written three miles, and 
not thirty miles, then he would have been in conflict not with a mere 
will-o’-the-wisp such as unsupported medieval traditions continually prove’ to 
be, but with Vergil’s own statements, as I have shown already. 

Next, supposing the evidence for the reading ¢tria (III) were equal in 
value to that for the reading triginta (XXX) it is surely more probable, as I 
argued (Vergilian Age, p. 36), that the more complicated figure XXX should 
have been corrupted into the simpler, III, even if the corruption were due merely 
to accident. And on the other hand, if it were due to wilful alteration, then 
there can be no question whatever that the medieval scribe who was thinking 
about the matter, as he clearly was if he thought it worth while to alter the 
text, would imagine, as far too many living scholars have done, from mere 
ignorance of ancient Italy, that three miles and not thirty was of necessity the 
right figure. Still more would he think so if by chance he happened to be 
acquainted with the tradition which named Pietole as the site. And on this 
general question it is worth while observing that Probus, in writing the phrase 
denoting the distance, certainly put the numeral last, since all the three manu- 
scripts that we have agree, and both printed editions agree, in the order 
milia passuum XXX (III in one edition). If the numeral had preceded the 
word milia it might have been possible to argue that some scribe had saved 
himself trouble by substituting for tvta milia the well-known symbol for a 
thousand which our mathematicians use to denote infinity, o, repeating it 
three times; and that then this symbol, unfamiliar to some later scribe, had 
been replaced by the symbol X repeated three times. Of such a corruption 
there are examples. But since the milia passuum was written by Probus before 
the numeral, no scribe would have any motive for changing the simple digits 
III into more complicated figures. I cannot recall any example of such a 
corruption in nearly thirty years of manuscript study; and the onus of showing 
that it could take place rests with those who regard III as the original reading 
and XXX as the corruption. It appears to me, therefore, that the palaeo- 
graphical evidence is strongly in favour of the reading XXX. Both accidental 
corruptions and deliberate change are much more likely to have altered XXX 
into III than vice versa. 

But it is time to consider what the evidence actually is. Prof. Rand has 
earned the gratitude of every student of the question by his beautiful photo- 
graphs of the three manuscripts and of the two early editions, showing in each 
case the page or pages containing this Lzfe by Probus. One of the manuscripts 
(M) is by “‘ Petrus Crinitus, the famous humanist,” and is dated 1496. It is ina 
hand which even Mommsen found difficult to read. The other two are in a far 


1 See De Nino’s Archaeologia Leggendaria Lake Fucinus (cited C.R. XI. [1897], p. 69). 
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clearer and more regular script. Both of these Prof. Rand assigns to the 
fifteenth century, but of the Paris codex (P) he adds quite truly that ‘‘ one may 
not define its date too nicely,” and he applies the same remark to the other (V), 
that from the Vatican. Myown experience of fifteenth-century manuscripts is 
too limited for me to offer any definite opinion, especially where Prof. Rand 
hesitates; but I feel sure I am on safe ground in supposing that the hand of the 
Paris and Vatican manuscripts must have been separated by a considerable 
interval from that of Petrus Crinitus; and therefore, if I were called upon to 
guess at the date of the two earlier manuscripts, I should be led to choose a 
date much nearer 1400 than 1500. As I have said, all these three manuscripts 
agree in reading XXX. Besides the manuscripts we have the Rome edition of 
Vergil of the year 1471 which I read in the Laurentian Library in Florence, 
and from which Prof. Rand reproduces a page (on p. 166), and an edition 
published by Egnatius at Venice in 1507, thirty-six years later. This later 
edition, and this only, gives us the distance as III. On this evidence everyone 
will admit that the case for supposing Probus wrote XXX is prima facte 
strong. We have four witnesses against one, and all the four are definitely 
earlier in date than the one. 

Prof. Rand, however, does his best to make out a case for believing, on the 
one hand, that the evidence of the one is intrinsically better than that of the 
rest, in spite of its later date; and, on the other hand, that the evidence of the 
four is no better than the evidence of the one, because all five (so he suggests) 
go back to one original. 

Prof. Rand esteems the edition of Egnatius highly because of the statement 
made by Egnatius that he derived his text from an ancient manuscript of 
Bobbio. This manuscript has disappeared, and as Prof. Rand admits (p. 124): 
“Enthusiastic humanists of the Renaissance were not always precise in their 
evaluation of the manuscripts that lent strength to their new editions of a 
classical work.’’ Certainly anyone who is familiar with the early editors of 
Livy, like Sigonius, or his critics, like Gebhard, must know that such editors 
(whose example has been followed by too many moderns) were always inclined 
to overestimate the importance and antiquity of a manuscript of which they 
happened to have the exclusive use. Therefore until we know more about this 
supposed “‘ codex of Bobbio” it is surely impossible to argue that it must have 
been better than others because Egnatius calls it ‘‘ uetustissimus”’; especially as 
we cannot tell how many of the points peculiar to Egnatius’ edition are due to 
the ‘‘ codex of Bobbio,” and how many to his own editorial efforts, of which he 
boasts in the part of his preface which Prof. Rand prints, and of which the 
change of XXX to III may have been one (since by that time the Pietole 
tradition was familiar from Dante). It is rather strange that in his desire to 
raise the credit of this Bobbio codex, Prof. Rand himself, in the conjectural 
pedigree of manuscripts which he constructs on p. 138, assumes that Egnatius’ 
own statement is untrue, and that some one manuscript intervened between his 
edition and the ancient codex of Bobbio. 
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It is tempting to follow Prof. Rand into the ingenious but, as he himself 
admits, largely ‘‘ hypothetical” arguments which he constructs in the effort to 
make a plausible case for believing that the authority of the 1507 edition 
of Egnatius is superior to that of our three manuscripts, and to that of 
the Venice edition of 1471. In one point, if it is stated with caution, everyone 
will agree with him; namely, that the channel from which Egnatius derived 
his text diverged at some epoch considerably from that which was the source 
of P and M, and also from that which was the source of V, and from that 
which was the chief source of the edition of 1471. It is curious that each of 
these five authorities differs from the rest in the title which they prefix to the 
text of the Life, though P and M are nearer in this respect than any other two. 

Readers of Prof. Rand’s chapters on the matter, which are honeycombed 
in a charming way with pictures and not less delightful descriptions of his 
voyage over Lake Garda, must be warned to study carefully his notes at the 
same time. For they will find that later information about the 1471 edition 
(Notes 89 and 93) seems to modify the views he expressed in the chapters. 

Whether the 1507 edition contains a text of the Life which can claim to 
represent more nearly what Probus actually wrote than any of the other four 
authorities is a question which in the last resort can only be determined, if it 
can be determined at all, by an exhaustive comparison of the variants in this 
1507 edition from the text of the other authorities, not merely in the brief 
portion which contains the Life, but in the whole of the commentary on the 
Bucolics and Georgics. Prof. Rand endeavours to escape from this task by a 
short circuit; namely by confining himself to a study of the variations in the 
Life itself, and by an imaginative picture of the history of the text, of which 
the object is to contend that the Bobbio manuscript was really the origin of all 
five sources, but that Egnatius has been able to represent it, although at second 
hand, more faithfully than any of the others. 

The only point on which I feel that it would be profitable for me to 
comment is the simple question whether the text given by Egnatius does or 
does not appear to be nearer to what Probus wrote. In one point I gladly 
admit that it appears to have escaped a serious corruption, namely that it keeps 
the word cautsset in the sentence quamuts tpse testamento cauisset, where the 
earlier edition and the three manuscripts all give the corruption damnat. It is 
possible (perhaps even probable), also, that Egnatius is nearer the original 
text in reading non sinis sed in the couplet attributed to Servius Varus, 


Tucca uetat Variusque simul; tu, maxime Caesar, 
non sints, sed Latiae consults historiae. 


This, of course, will not scan; but Prof. Rand follows Brummer in this 
punctuation and in reading non sinis et ; and it isa plausible view that this is a 
better reading than the non ttbi sed (with a semicolon at Caesar, not at simul), 
which the other authorities give us, though there is nothing to show that that 
is not a possible reading. The author of the verse might quite well compliment 
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Augustus by saying that his interference to preserve the Aeneid was not dictated 
by any selfish consideration, but by a regard for literature. Indeed, I am not 
sure that this does not make a more dignified conclusion to the epigram than 
the non sints et, which is wanting in vigour, and much less idiomatic than the 
non stints sed which Egnatius gives us in defiance of metre. 

Yet even if we granted the possible superiority of Egnatius’ text (though 
incorrect) in this also, it must be pointed out on the other hand that he inflicts 
upon us a serious lacuna in the ninth line of his text by omitting the two words 
annis ltbevalt. All our authorities have certainly lost something in the sentence 
about the war at Mutina, and also in the sentence about the composition of the 
Aeneid (see Verg. Age, p. 36-7). LEgnatius is no better than the rest in these 
two places. Indeed, there is an interesting variation! in the Crinitus manuscript 
not noticed by Prof. Rand, which may some day help to guide us to what 
Probus actually wrote. But the omission of annis liberali does not suggest that 
Egnatius’ codex was a better or older source than that or those from which 
our other authorities are derived. Into questions of spelling, in which Egnatius 
or his authority exhibits certain affectations which are absent from the other 
sources, it would be vain to enter, so long as we are considering only the 
evidence of the half-page containing the Life. The upshot is, then, that I see 
no reason for holding, as Prof. Rand would wish us to do, that the authority of 
Egnatius is enough to establish the reading III instead of XXX, in the teeth 
of four earlier witnesses and of the palaeographical considerations which have 
been already set forth. 

In dealing with the two inscriptions, that of Vergilia and that of P. Magius, 
which first directed Prof. Braunholtz’ attention to the neighbourhood of Calvi- 
sano and Carpenedolo, Prof. Rand, though he does not deny altogether their 
interest, endeavours to minimize the weight of their evidence in two ways. 
First he suggests that the lettering of both inscriptions belongs to a period 
perhaps fifty years later than that to which I have assigned them. The 
difference is not very great; but on this point I am quite impenitent. I leave 
it with complete confidence to the judgment of epigraphists familiar with public 
and private inscriptions of the first century A.D. and the preceding fifty years, 
to say whether the style of these inscriptions, which are private, and in which 
there is not a single conjunct letter, nor any fanciful variation from type either 
in the rectilinear or in the curved signs, and one of which shows the J longa in 
the genitive of the name Manius, can be plausibly assigned to any date later 
than A.D. 50 and whether a date B.c. is not far more likely. The imposing 
imperial inscriptions which Prof. Rand compares (p. 101) belong to a totally 
different category. 

The second objection which Prof. Rand offers to my inference from the 
inscriptions is that, as I fully admitted, the name Magius is very common, so 


likely that it was meant for g (que); but without 
more of the codex to study I do not venture to 
say what it was. 


1 What is this symbol () which Crinitus puts 
after primum? Enough of his writing appears in 
Prof. Rand’s photograph to make it most un- 
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that there may have been plenty of families possessing it besides the family of 
Vergil’s mother. Nodoubt; but Prof. Rand has not noticed that the P. Magius 
who wrote the inscription of Casalpoglio and concluded it with handsome 
carvings representing the animals of his farm, had to wife a lady named Asselia 
Sabina; and that we know from two other quite distinct sources that this 
cognomen Sabina was associated with the Vergilian family. First, from 
Vergil’s own poem saying goodbye to his schooldays (Ite hinc inanes), in which 
he bids farewell with especial affection to a boy called Sabinus. And secondly, 
from the inscription found, according to Jucundus, at Pietole, which Mommsen 
thought to be forged, but which I have tried to show (Verg. Age, p. 23) may be 
better regarded as a copy of some genuine fragment of stone and the probable 
source of the Pietole tradition. We do not know what the Sabin ..., whom 
the fragment names, had to do with the P. Vergilius whom (presumably) the 
inscription commemorated or honoured in some way which we cannot now 
identify. But the threefold association of the name Sabinus with the names 
of Vergil or his family cannot be accidental; and that is strong evidence for 
believing that P. Magius, the prosperous farmer of Casalpoglio, scarcely six 
miles from Carpenedolo, was related to Vergil’s mother. 
R. S. CONWAY. 


St. ALBANS, 


| NoTe.—At the proof stage I adda reference to a summary of the question 
by Professor G. Bonafini of Brescia (in the October number of Brescia, p. 10), 
who has added an interesting note on the provenance of the gens Magia. It 
appears nowhere in the Province of Mantova, except at Casalpoglio, but five 
times in the Province of Brescia, and fourteen times further north and west. 
This suggests that the Magit, who allied themselves with the gens Vergilia, 
came from the north-west, and were presumably of Keltic lineage, which would 
explain why the Vergilia of the Calvisano dedication sought the help of the 
Keltic Matronae.—R.S.C. | 
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EUPATRIDAI, ARCHONS, AND AREOPAGUS. 
(Continued from p. 11.) 


III. SoLON AND DAMASIAS. 


I ARGUED in § II. (Jon and Theseus) that in the lost chapters of the 
‘AOnvaiwy Tonduteia Aristotle recorded (in connexion with the Synoikisis) the 
creation by Theseus of the Eupatrid Order, from whom the Archons were 
chosen: that this tallies with Thuc. II. 15: that Thucydides further suggests 
that the continuous existence of the Areopagus Council dates from the same 
time: that finally Council and Order stand to each other as patres and patricit 
did in Rome.! 

We now approach that part of the "A@yvaiwy [lodteia where the London 
Papyrus begins. 

Ch. 8 § 2. ‘Thus Solon legislated about the 9 Archons. For in the old 
days, the Areopagus Council called up and adjudged on its own authority the 
fit man for each magistracy, and gave him the charge for 12 months.’ 

This is clear enough, and consonant with what we have seen. The 
Eupatrid Order supplied the Archons: here the Eupatrid Council appoints 
them. From their own number? The word avaxadrecayévn ‘summoning 
(from the lower city) up to their presence,’ suggests mot. Aristotle conceives a 
distinction between the Eupatrid Order and the Eupatrid Council: the 
Archons are chosen from the Order, and members of the Order pass, through 
the Archonship, into the Council. 

[Ch. 3 § 6. ‘ The Archons were chosen apiotivény cai rrovtivdny ; and the 
men so chosen composed the Areopagites.’ This may look innocent enough, 
but I distrust it profoundly. It is the conclusion of the sketch of the ‘ancient 
constitution, before Drakon.’ I do not think it seriously misrepresents the 
facts: the Archons in the seventh and eighth centuries were doubtless ‘the 
best and richest’ men in Attica. Nor does it conflict with the view that 
Archons were then always Eupatrids: for the best and richest men would, in 
those centuries, be Eupatrids, and, moreover, the words may quite well mean 
‘the best and richest Eupatrids.’ But the phrase* reeks of the doctrinaire 


' I take the occasion to add two passages in’ tury) lines 60-64, Xovvoif[xu|o]: eu wore: 
further illustration of § 2: (a) Bekker's Anecdota e{Xeov: rla[d je xpea aro[ doc} | Oa ova: ‘at the 
257: Evmwarpidac éxadoivro olf airéd to dorv Synoikia, on the Akropolis, an entire victim : 
olxobyres kai peréxovres Baoihixod yévous kal ryvy they shall sell the meat raw.’ 

Tov lepdy émiméderav movobuevo. A careful account : 2 For all its archaic sound: cf. apiorwéderv in 
They are of royal blood (not the royal blood), i.e. Drakon’s Law, J.G. I? 115, line 19. A very 
descended from the local rulers (cf. Plut. Theseus, different context: the choosing of Phrateres (in 
32. 1, Herodotus, 9. 73); they have migrated to default of kin) for the Aidesis of an unintentional 
Athens; they control religion. (6) J.G. I? 188 homicide. 

(Law of the Deme Skambonidai, early fifth cen- 
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oligarchism of the late fifth and early fourth centuries. That poison is 
notoriously responsible for ch. 4, and no ingenuity has yet managed to extract 
the poison from the body of the treatise and leave no wound: ch. 4 is rooted 
in its context. I plead to include this sentence in the same damnation as 
ch. 4. I do not doubt that Aristotle wrote both. But neither is evidence for 
anything except the minds of the oligarchs of c. 400 B.c., and neither has been 
(in spite of careful adjustments) really digested into Aristotle’s conception of 
the development of the Athenian state. ] 

Before Solon, then, we are to conceive of an Order of Eupatrids from 
whose number the Eupatrid Council of the Areopagus chose the yearly 
Archons: the members of the Order who became Archons for a year became 
thereby Areopagites for life. The Archons and Areopagus between them did 
the judicial business of the state, interpreted the Laws, and controlled the 
state religion: they did these things in virtue of the specifically ‘ aristocratic ’ 
functions which Theseus had reserved to the Eupatridai. 

Solon’s most drastic political change was to ignore the Eupatrid Order. 
‘He divided the nation, by assessment of property, into four classes.’ Some 
magistracies were open to the top class only, some to the top two, some to the 
top three: the fourth class had access only to the Ekklesia and Heliaia. 
Exactly to which class or classes the Archonship was open is uncertain: 
either the top class only, or else the top two. (Too much must not be made 
of the order of words in ’A@. qoX. ch. 7 § 3: the only office which we know to 
have been reserved to the top class only was the office of Tamias, Treasurer of 
Athena, ch. 8 § 1. I am inclined to think the Archonship was accessible to 
Hippeis, the second class.') What is important is that the qualification is now 
property, and no longer nobility. Solon has opened the Archonship, and con- 
sequently the Areopagus, to the commonalty, to such Georgot and Demtourgot as 
can show sufficient property qualification. ‘ Eupatrid-hood,’ the Thesean 
patent of nobility, henceforth counts for nothing, in the eyes of the state. 
How this was resented, and resisted, we shall shortly see. 

Solon also transferred the election of Archons from the Areopagus to the 
people.2 The close ring of Eupatrid government is thus completely broken. 

Solon, we are often told, pleased nobody and solved noproblems. He did 
better—he gave functions to classes which had had none, and awoke desires 
which had been dormant. One of the creators of that unstatic miracle, 
democratic Athens, he was naturally no millennium-monger. He left behind 
him a legacy of warring ambitions, and nothing in all his astonishing legisla- 
whereas the Tamiai continued to be Pentekosio- 
medimnoi (ch. 8, § 1). Of course, the Archon by 
then was an unimportant man, but it must have 
been open to Hippeis for many years at least 
before then, and thirty years takes us back to 
the elected Archons, men like Themistokles and 
Aristeides. 


2 For the question, how the people exercised 
their vote, see Appendix B, 


1 It depends entirely on how large a body the 
top class, the Pentekosiomedimnoi, were, and this 
we don’t know. The Tamias had clearly to be 
one of the richest men in the state (cf. Plato, 
Laws, 759¢): the need for the Archon to be rich, 
provided he was a considerable landowner, was 
not so urgent. Very likely some Eupatrids 
were only Hippeis. The Archonship was opened 
to Zeugitai (the third class) in 457 (ch. 26, § 2), 
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tion proved so provocative as his revision of that qualification for Archonship. 
@ kai dfAov, says Aristotle, of the compromise which was reached about 
twelve years later, d7t peyiorny elyev Sivayw o apywv' daivovta: yap aiei 
oTac.alovtes reph TavTns THS apyns (ch. 13, § 2). 

The nature of the conflict in these dozen and more years is best sought in 
the nature of the compromise which for the moment assuaged it. In the 
fifth year after Solon, and again in the tenth year, no Archon was appointed : 
after that, Damasias seized and held the office for two years and two months. 
After that, €&nAa@n Bia: it is not, perhaps, too sensational to suppose he was 
killed. Thenthey compromised. Of ten men to be elected for the Archonship, 
five were to be Eupatrids, five were to be from outside the Nobility. The 
composition of the non-noble five is further specified: three shall be A grotkot 
(= Georgoi?) and two Demiourgot. These are, of course, not farmers and 
artisans (in the first quarter of the sixth century!), but wealthy Hippeis (or 
Pentekostomedimnot) admitted by Solon in spite of their non-noble estate. 

This arrangement is made within the scope of the Solonian law. The 
property qualification remains. Solon’s law, without being contravened, is 
further defined: the claim of blood, which he had simply disregarded, is here 
at once recognized and limited. What proportion of the men eligible under 
Solon’s law had Eupatrid blood? If we could answer that we could say 
whether this was, on the whole, a Eupatrid victory or defeat. But we can 
only guess: I should imagine over 50 per cent. of the eligibles were Eupatrids, 
and they are given only 50 per cent. representation; it seems like a Eupatrid 
defeat. 

Did Damasias stand for or against the Eupatrid claim? The rare name 
had occurred in the Archon list in Eupatrid days (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Antiqu. Rom. 3. 36, the Archon of 629-8 B.c.); we may perhaps say it is a 
Eupatrid name. I imagine Damasias attempted to re-assert the Eupatrid 
monopoly : he failed, and the Eupatrid claim is reduced. 

Neither of the last two questions has admitted of any better answer than 
a guess. It is the same, when we ask ourselves what exactly did the ten men 
appointed by this compromise do. They can hardly be ten Archons in place 
of the usual nine (cf. ch. 13, § 2, 0 dpywy (sc. o émm@vupos) . . . wept TavTns THs 
apxyns]. Are they the Eponymos in commission, or ten monthly Eponymoi 
in succession, for the ten remaining months of Damasias’ year? I am much 
attracted by Cavaignac’s suggestion (Rev. de Philol. 48 [1924] 144 sqq.) that 
they are the ten mpoxpitot whom each Tribe elected before the lot was cast 
between the forty so chosen? (ch. 8,§1). This is not indeed what Aristotle 
says, nor do I see any way of emending him (should one want to) into such a 
meaning. But Aristotle is often (in this treatise) wrong, and this seems to me 
a good correction. If it is right, the compromise may have lasted a good 
number of years. 


1 This is all related in ch. 13. such mrpéxpira, see Appendix B, 


2 For the question whether there were actually 
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I turn with some relief from these dubious enquiries back to the main 
narrative. 

Damasias was quashed about 580: about twenty years later Peisistratos 
effected his first coup d’état. Some time before that, say between 570 and 560, 
he had created his party of the Hyperakriot, thus adding a third to the two 
existing parties of Pedieis and Paralio: (Hdt. 1. 59). These two parties, then, 
had been in existence c. 570, and were led, the Pedieis by Lykourgos, the 
Paralioi by Megakles. 

How do these two parties, Lykourgos’ Pedieis and Megakles’ Paralioz, 
c. 570, stand to the two parties which had compromised after the fall of 
Damasias, c. 580? Roughly, I think, the Pedieis have succeeded to those who 
had upheld the Eupatrid claim (Damasias ?), the Paralioi to those who had 
opposed that claim (the non-nobles admitted by Solon). But I imagine the 
Pedieis were less exclusive, it is no longer nobles versus non-nobles, but 
landlords versus merchants; and the property qualification of the latter is 
probably no longer landed. For this is the tenour of the sixth century: the 
party of exclusion is losing, and gets less exclusive, the party of intrusion is 
winning, and accepts fewer terms. Under Solon, the newrich had been prepared 
to buy land in order to enter the governing class: they turned themselves into 
country gentlemen, as Anthemion did, who ‘ changed from a Thes to a Hippeus’ 
(ch. 7, § 4), presumably by converting personal into real property. But after a 
little time, those who had done so ranked and felt as ‘landlords,’ solid with 
the old aristocracy ; and the new rich maintained the right of the merchant, as 
merchant, to enter the governing class without becoming a country gentleman 
first. I do not suppose this change was complete by 570, but it was in process. 

The Eupatrid claim to monopolize government is never heard of again. 
Even the Pediets are soon glad to coalesce with Megakles, and by the Battle of 
Pallene in 546 have ceased to exist separately, and either submit to Peisistratos 
or follow Megakles to exile (Hdt. 1. 64). When these ‘White Athenians’ 
attempted to fight their way back (under Megakles’ leadership, or his son’s) 
and failed, in their song of defeat they called themselves Evrarpiédaz (ch. 19, 
§ 3). Sic transit gloria mundt. The old Noble Order had sought once to 
extrude the new rich from partnership in government. One house of tarnished 
nobility, the accursed Alkmeonid, had turned renegade and led the opposition. 
Now the proud name is used by the men under his standard. 


IV. THE SEQUEL. 


The Eupatrid monopoly of the archonship was broken by Solon: about 
100 years later, in 487, the archonship sank to election by lot (’A@. woX. 22. 5), 
and was never again the goal of the ambitious. In the Strategia, which 
thenceforward took its place, men of Eupatrid race were long prominent: 
meanwhile a new aristocracy of blood was growing up, the olxo: éotpatnyn- 
xores, just as in Rome imagines became the patent of nobility. The Strategoi 
had one advantage over the archons, they could hold office year after year: 
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one disadvantage, there was no Areopagus of ex-strategoi to secure them 
against the whim of popular favour. The disadvantage was grave: by the end 
of the fifth century there is no longer a nobility nor a governing class, only an 
executive class, despoiled of sovranty, and distrusted by the Sovran. 

The history of the Areopagus repeats (like a musical canon, always a few 
beats later) the history of the Archonship. The Tyrants packed the archon- 
ship (Thuc. 6. 54. 6), consequently the Areopagus came in time to be a packed 
body. Perhaps it was so already when Peisistratos answered a charge of 
homicide before it (’A@. 7. 16, § 8). Certainly it was so when Hippias was finally 
dethroned. This explains (what indeed needs explaining) why the Areopagus 
made no trouble about admitting the Laws of Kleisthenes to the Statute book: 
the Areopagus at that moment was a packed body, whose members were 
discredited. 

From 510 to 487, however, the Archons are once more the leading men in 
Athens, the Areopagus accordingly recovers its authority. We see it enjoying 
this authority in 480 (7b. 23, § 1), when Themistokles, Aristeides, and all the 
most authoritative men in Athens were Areopagites. 

From 487 onwards, the Archons are nobodies: this has not seriously 
diluted the Areopagus by 480, but the process is cumulative: by 461 there 
were probably few if any elected archons still sitting in the Council: its 
hollow prestige is smashed by Ephialtes (2d. 25). 

A change in the personnel of the Archons means a change in the 
Areopagus, but it takes nearly thirty years for the change to become complete. 

In tabular form: 


A rchons. A reopagus. 
546 onwards Tyrant’s nominees. 507 Powerless against Kleisthenes. 
510 onwards Elected by the Demos. 480 Height of authority. 
487 onwards Chosen by lot. 461 Broken by Ephialtes. 


For the rest of the fifth century the Archons are unambitious, solid men, 
something like our Mayors or Magistrates. There came a time when such 
men seemed preferable to the hysterical politicians of the war, and during the 
siege of Athens the Areopagus recovered a measure of political authority 
(Lysias XII. 69 mpartovons pev tis ev ’Apeitm ayy Bovrjjs cwrTnpiar, just 
before Theramenes leaves on one of his missions). 

Of the fourth century I do not speak. The Areopagus of Isokrates and 
Aeschines, like that of St. Paul, belongs to another world. 
however, 7 BovAy Teowsrparidac S5yres would not 
be an inapt description of the Areopagus in the 
later years of the tyranny: though, if such was 


the original context of the words, I hardly think 
it can be recovered now. 


1 Diog. Laert. I. 49, says, when Peisistratos was 
planning his coup d'état, Solon appealed to the 
Boule: 4 dé Bovdh, Mewoirrparidac dvres, gave him 
no help, The story is nonsensical (I think) as it 
stands: how had Peisistratos packed either 
Boule, so soon, with his sons? The phrase, 
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APPENDIX A.—ALKMEONID AND EUPATRID (ISOKRATES 16. 25). 

IIpos pév avdpav jv Evratpidav, ov thy evyéveray €& adits Ths érwvupias 
padstov yvavat, mpos yuvatcav 8 ’AXxpewvidev. 

‘On his father’s side [the great Alkibiades] was of the Eupatridai (a stock 
whose nobility you may guess from their name), on his mother’s side he was of 
the Alkmaionidai.’ 

Both Eupairidai and Alkmatonidat appear in Toepffer’s list of the Athenian 
yevn (Attische Genealogie, Berlin, 1889), the former largely on the strength of 
this passage. Neither, as I believe, are a Genos, in the technical sense of a 
body of Gennetaz. 

** *K ** xk x 

The Alkmaionidai (or Alkmeonidai) lie rather outside my present scope; 
but I must briefly justify my denial. They are what Herodotus calls an o/«in, 
which is different from, smaller than, a Genos. He says of Isagoras ‘he 
belonged to an otxin of repute, though I know nothing of its early history: his 
Genos' has an altar of Zeus Karios (5. 66. 1).2 The Alkmeonid oixin was 
small and compact enough to share, (a) in the first half of the sixth century, in 
the wealth obtained by Alkmeon at Sardis and Megakles II. at Sikyon, (0) in 
the seventh century, in the curse incurred by the archon Megakles I. It is 
improbable (indeed impossible) that either such a curse, or such fortunes, were 
shared by the Gennetai of a whole Genos. And, in fact and practice, 
Alkmeonid means simply the descendants of these men. No one is called an 
Alkmeonid (by our sources) who is not a direct descendant of Megakles II.: 
no one is called an Alkmeonid even by modern scholars who is not presumed 
to be a direct descendant of the Alkmeon of c. 600 B.c.? 
like Ilecovorpatidat or Bovoedidar,® are an otxin, the descendants of a perfectly 
historical Alkmeon,* the contemporary of Soion. 

A Genos is wholly different from such an oi«in. It is a religious corpora- 
tion, and its antiquity is far greater than the prominence of any historical 
house. The kinship was, in historic times, fictional: by the sixth century, the 
Gennetai were frequently scattered over the map of Attica. In cases where we 
have lists of Gennetai we can test this: 

(a) Bovtridaz. Ps.-Demosthenes, Neairva 61, names six Gennetai (as 
witnesses) from six different demes, as wide apart as Kephale, Hekale, 
Phaleron. 

(b) ’Apuvavdpida. 


"AdKxpeovidat, in fact, 


A large portion of a complete list of the Gennetai 


3 See the genealogies in Kirchner’s Proso- 
pographia Attica, to the names Megakles I. 
(No. 9688), Peisistratos I. (No. 11793), Bouselos 
(No. 2921). 

4 Megakles I., his father, is never called an 
Alkmeonid, any more than Hippokrates is called 
a Peisistratid. The great fortunes of the house 
dated from the known Alkmeon (Hat. 6, 125. 1). 


1 Suyyevées here = -yevv7jra, as in Isaeus A pollo- 
dovos 27 : and often, though of course not always: 
cvyyer}is is not always technical, yevvirns is. 
Herodotus is here talking of the Genos cults. 

2 I mean e.g. the Alkmeon and Alkmeonides 
of I.G. I2. 472; and the Alkmeon father of 
Leobotes (Plut. Them. 23) who is not, like the 
Megakles II, line, of the deme Alopeke ; and the 
possibly identical Alkmaion, archon in 508/7. 
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arranged in Tribes has survived, from the reign of Augustus, J.G. III. 1276. 
The part preserved covers nine Tribes and includes twenty-five different 
Demes. 

The distribution here found must have existed in Kleisthenes’ time, for 
membership of Deme and Genos both pass strictly in the male line: in case of 
adoption, the adopted son takes both Deme and Genos of his new father. 

Toepffer, calling the Alkmeonidai a Genos, has followed Pausanias 2. 18. 9, 
who alleges that Alkmeonidai and Paionidai? are yévn descended from Alkmeon 
and Paion, immigrant from Pylos after the Trojan War. I do not know if 
Pausanias is here using ‘Genos’ technically; nor, if one weighs rather than 
counts authority, does it matter. On the other hand, Hesychius and Suidas 
say "AXxpewvidar: amo ’AAKpuéwvos TOU Kata @noéa. I suggest a possible 
meaning for this variant (which in itself is worthless). The Alkmeonidai were 
of Eupatrid stock (since they provide a seventh-century archon): Eupatridai 
go back by definition to Theseus, Pylian refugees are too recent. [Perhaps a 
good deal of the new ‘ nobility,’ given access to the Areopagus by Solon’s law, 
claimed Pylian blood: for instance, Peisistratos ? | 

x * * *« * 

No one, I think, will assert that Eupatridai are an oixin, comparable to 
Peisistratidai and Alkmeonidai, descended from an historical Eupatros. And 
if they are not, then Isokrates is already guilty of mixing his categories: and 
why shouldn’t he? Not an ov«in: what then are the Eupatridai? I see no 
reason in this passage for calling them a technical Genos*: they are, what we 
know well enough from countless other passages, a Caste,an Order of Nobility. 

Careful scholars (such as A. W. Persson in his Die Exegeten und Delpht) 
take pains to write Evzarpidas when they mean the alleged Genos, and 
evtatpioac when they mean the Caste. This is unnecessary, since there is no 
such Genos: and misleading, since evmatpida:, as the Caste, is not a mere 
adjective, =evyeveis; the Caste of Eupatridai was an exactly bounded caste ; 
their name is a proper name. 

Evrarpiéns is, of course, an adjective: it is the opposite of «axorarpiéns, 
low-born, which Alcaeus® uses of Pittakos, and means, simply, ‘ high-born.’ 


1 Paionidai is the name of a Deme, close to 
Acharnai: the modern Menidi [ = Ma:vidso = IIaso- 
vidio: cf. Mendeli=Ilevré\n] lies between the 
two. It may have been the local centre of a 
Genos of Paionidai, though otherwise we know 
of none such. And Peisistratidai and Alkmeo- 
nidai may have belonged to that Genos, since the 
local centre of a Genos says nothing as to the 
local seat of its members in the sixth century: 
cf. Bouriéac and 'Auuvavdpida above. 

2 I am a little embarrassed by the fact that the 
Greek word yévos means both ‘Caste’ (e.g. 
Hdt. 2. 164) and ‘Body of Gennetai,’ I use the 
transliteration ‘Genos’ in the latter sense only. 
It has been thought Isokrates’ words ‘ you may 
guess their nobility from their name’ suggest a 





Genos which happened to have the same name as 
the Caste of Nobility. He means, in fact, that 
the name of the Caste is a common (poetical) 
adjective (see the next two notes). For the 
alleged Genos see e.g. Busolt-Swoboda, Gr. 
Staatskunde (1924) 772%, 1102!', and the scholars 
there quoted (Wilamowitz, Toepffer, Hirzel, 
Boethius, even Persson, Exegeten 15). 

3 Fr. 45and 53, Lobel. Not xaxérarpis, which is 
feminine, Theognis 193, like ejrarpis (of Elektra, 
Soph. E/. 1080: edwarpidns of Orestes, ibid. 162, 
859). Do these patronymic forms mean just the 
same as edmdrwp (Aesch. Persai 969) and evra- 
répea (Homer)? Or do they rather mean ‘son 
(daughter) of a man who stands well (or ill) in his 
wdrpa,’ e’warpos, xaxéwarpos? (The most ana- 
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The non-technical adjective is poetical (in the Leipsydrion scolion, and often in 
Tragic chorus: Sophokles uses it persistently in the Elektra with the connotation 
of being true to your blood'): in Attic (and later) prose it is technical and means 
always ‘of the Eupatrid Caste.’ E.g. in Xen. Symp. 8. 40, Arist. ’A@. 7roX. 13. 
2, Plut. Theseus 25 and 32. 1, [Plut.] Vit. X. Orat. 834 B, Dorotheus apud 
Athenaeum g. 78, Vita Aeschyli 1, Polemon apud Sch. Soph. O.C. 489, Pollux 
8. 111, Syncellus 399. 21, Bekk. Anecdota 257, Et. Magn. s.v., Moeris s.v.: 
and, as we shall see, in Attic inscriptions. To support this, I need only take 
those passages which have been used as evidence for the ‘Genos of Eupatridai.’ 

The substantial evidence has always been held to be the passage of Isokrates 
which stands at the head of this Appendix: I will return to it shortly. 
Corroborative evidence has been sought : 

A. In the inscriptions which speak of e€mynras e& Evzrarpidwv. 
asserted (Beitrdége zur griech. Altertumswissenschaft, pp. 112 sq.) that such 
Exegetai belonged to the ‘ Genos of Eupatridai.’ A. W. Persson (Die Exegeten 
und Delphi pp. 15-16) has argued that the Eupatridai here must be the Caste 
(who are therefore capable of precise definition). I cannot indeed accept all 
Persson’s conclusions (see Appendix B), but this point can, I think, be put 
beyond dispute. 

Of one of these e€nyntas e£& Evrarpsowv, Diotimos, son of Diodoros of 
Halai (25 B.c. Dittenberger Syll.3 773 = Fowuilles de Delphes III. 2. 59), we can 
name the Genos: it is Bouzygai. Inthe Berl. Philol. Woch. 1g02 col. 1095, Prof. 
Wilhelm states he has completed with a new fragment an inscription of 
c. 30 B.c. in which this same man is given as Bovévyno kat tepevo Atoo ev 
Ila\rAadiwt. A man cannot belong to two Gené: if he belongs to the Genos 
of Bouzygai, e€ Evrarpidwv cannot mean ‘ of the Genos of Eupatridai.’ 

B. The actual phrase yévos Evzarpida@y occurs once or twice: it means, 
the Eupatrid Caste.2 This is certain in e.g. Hellanicus® fr. 170 [Jacoby: 
= Vit. X. Or. 834 B] ’"Avdoxidns . . 
Kai aro ‘Epyod, xaOjxer yap eis avTov TO Knpvxwv yévos. 
the Eupatrid Caste, but to the Genos of Kerykes. 

The scholiast to Soph. O.C. 489 quotes Polemon on a sacrifice to the 


Toepffer 


. yévous Evrarpidav, ws 8’ “EAXdviKos 


Andokides belongs to 


Semnai performed by the Hesychidai: 


logous form is Homer’s érarpoc.) The Eupatridai 
would thus be the superior members of the 
waTpa. 

I do not think wdrpa is to be distinguished 
from @parpia. It is the ‘ father house,’ in which 
the members are ‘ brothers,’ ¢pdrepes: the same 
aggregate of gpdrepes can be called ¢parpia. 
The legal fixation of ¢parpla at Athens as some- 
thing probably bigger than wdrpa at Aigina need 
not mislead us. Dicaearchus (apud Steph. Byz. 
s.v. mdrpa=F.H.G. II1., p. 238) speaks as a 
whimsical philosopher, not an antiquarian: he 
was not (what Philochorus was) an Exegetes, an 
‘expert aristocrat,’ like the Garter King at Arms. 
! I.e. Orestes and Elektra are true to Aga- 


Polemon adds ro 6€ tav Evratpidav 


memnon: 162, 859, 1080. Ido not imagine this 
connotation was old: Hirzel’s theory that 
Orestes was the ancestor of the (Genos of) 
Eupatridai can be dismissed. Yet I do not know 
whether Orestes’ connexion with the Areopagus 
might not be partly responsible for the epithet. 
Of Theseus, Eur. Hipp. 152: of Admetos and 
Alkestis, Alk, 920. A very odd late poetical use 
in Cometas’ paraphrase of ch. xi. of St. John’s 
Gospel, Anth, Pal, XV. 40, line 20. 

2 Tévos is the natural Greek word for ‘ Caste’: 
see e.g. Herodotus 2. 164 on the seven Castes of 
Egyptians, érra yévea. Cf. I.G. III. 1335 mpoyo- 
vos kas yevee Evrarpdnc. 

3 Not Hellanicus’ own words. 
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yévos ov peTéxer THS Ovoias TavTns. Again, it is the Eupatrid Caste: and no 
one who has read Aeschylus’ Eumenides, and remembers the intimate relation, 
until Solon, between Eupatridai and Areopagus, will be astonished at this 
exclusion. 

C. Finally, Dorotheus’ book! ra trav Evrarpidav rarpia (quoted Athen. 
g. 78) cannot, with such a title, refer to anything else than the privileges and 
functions of the Eupatrid Caste. It is interesting that our only quotation is 
concerned with the method of cleansing blood-guilt. When Solon made the 
Areopagus ‘timocratic,’ it continued to perform the Eupatrid function of 
judging dovecai diac,’ but the religious expertise, of cleansing the man acquitted, 
remains with the hereditary Caste. 

I come back to Isokrates: who says that Alkibiades, on his father’s side, 
belongs to the Eupatridai. I hope I have made clear that the natural meaning 
of this is that he belonged to the Caste, not to a special Genos of that name. 
He does, in fact, belong to a different Genos. In Plato’s First Alkibiades, 121, 
Alkibiades says «al yap TO *pérepov (sc. yévos dvadpéperat), ® Ywxpates, eis 
The name of this Genos was not Evpucaxidac but (I think) 
Larapivio. We possess a decree of this Genos, from the late fourth century, 
naming its two sanctuaries, which are the temple of Athena Skiras in Salamis 
and the Eurysakeion in Melite close to the Kerameikos.? 

* * * * ** 

Isokrates is not pleading before a College of Heralds, but (like the Father 
of Journalism that he is) is giving an audience of laymen their favourite 
illusion—‘ in technical language, XYZ ;—but, gentlemen, you can see for your- 
selves.’ If an expert had interrupted and said ‘Why, man, Eupatridai and 
Alkmeonidai are in different categories, one is a Caste, the other a family 
within that Caste,’ Isokrates would have had his audience with him. ‘Our 
learned friend says this and that: yet he cannot show that Alkibiades’ ancestry 
was not of the noblest.’ And it makes no serious difference that Isokrates, 
audience is imaginary. 


Evpucakn. 


APPENDIX B.—KAnpwots €x mpoxpitwvy AND THE ELECTION OF EXEGETAI 
IN PLATO Laws 750QD. 


Aristotle Politics 1273b 41, éorxe 5 SOAwWY . . . OV KaTAAVCAL . . . THY TOV 


apyav aipecw, cannot be reconciled with his statements, in ’A@. zon. 8. 1 and 2, 
that before Solon the Areopagus chose the Archons, whereas Solon instituted 


lines 25 sqq. orwo av evdwoe Dada | [mevioe koe of 
adrot o1 adixvoupevas e[io | Ta cepa ra Evpuvjoax[ea 
To yevouevo]y, o[ rt] S{e | arereNexac]}e pidori[ poupeva 
eo To ‘yevor | kat Tovg addove] wodi{rag: and 
tion of Justice from Hesiod to Solon, 16 sqq., possibly for 3 sqq. (cf. reOuyévoo in Xen. Heil. 
that the Ephetic courts are, till Ephialtes, 5. 1. 18) [rove re@uyjevovo kar rao reOu[uevac Tac 
manned by Areopagites. Ovo. | ag vrep rov Snjuov rov A@Onvawy Kat [rov 
3 The inscription is J.G. Ii? 1232: given in -‘yevous | rov Taramww]ly, Evg¢pocvvoy Ovr[noipov, 
Toepffer, Att. Gen., p. 287, in rough facsimile. etc. 
I have not seen the stone, but suggest for 


1 Dorotheos is presumably an Exegete, like 
Kleidemos and Philochoros: and his book an 


"Eénynrixév. 
2 I assume, with Gertrude Smith, Adminisira- 
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KAnpwots Ex TpoKpitwy. It is evident he changed his mind, and the ’A@. zon. 
is probably his later mind. Were his second thoughts best ? 

I believe some light may be thrown on the question by a passage in 
Plato’s Laws describing the election of Exegetai. Plato says: 

Tous dé éEnyntas tpis! depérwcav pev ai Téttapes pudai tétTapas, éxacTov 
é& avt@v: tpeis 5€é, ols dv mreiorn yévnras Wihpos, SoxidcavrTas, évvéa téptrecy 
eis AeAdovs avereiv && Exdotns tpiddos eva. 

This is a law for the proposed colony, which is to have twelve Tribes 
in all. 

‘Exegetai: three groups of four Tribes each (/it. three times over, the four 
Tribes) shall elect, each group, four; one per Tribe. The state shall put 
through their Dokimasia the three (in each group) who get most votes, and 
send (the names of?) these nine to Delphi, who will choose one from each 
group of three.’ 

Plato’s phrasing cannot be called felicitous or lucid. The change of 
construction and subject from gepérwoav . . . at dvdrai to Soxipdoavtas ... 
wéumev, though harsh, has parallels enough in real decrees: the second 
(unexpressed) subject is, of course, the State whose law this is, rovs aroXiras. 
"Exactov é& avtav must mean é& éxactns THs PvAjs Eva, though I doubt if the 


words can strictly bear that meaning.? 
The method, as I see it, is this: The members of four Tribes choose one 


man from each of the four Tribes, the whole four Tribes voting in each case. 
The man of the four who has least votes drops out: three men are left and put 
through their Dokimasia. This happens three times (since there are twelve 
Tribes) and you have nine dedoxipacpévor, three groups of three. Delphi 
chooses one from each group, and this leaves you with three Exegetai. 

My interpretation is open to question on two points: 

1. (A minor point.) The whole four Tribes vote in each case. I think 
this must be so, since at the next stage the man [or, on the more usual view, 
the three men| with fewest votes dropped out. If each Tribe voted for its own 
man, this directly penalized a}Tribe which was numerically smaller. If you 
are going to compare the numbers of votes, the comparison must be among 
votes cast by the same constituency, viz. the whole four Tribes. 

Nevertheless, I cannot strictly get this from the Greek. Who is atirav? 
The only strict construction is to supply éeaorov (Exaotn 7 dvr) €F avtra@yv, and 
this gives the wrong sense. 

2. (The main point.) England, in his commentary on the Laws, 
Ehrmann, De iuris sacri interpretibus Atticis, pp. 364 sq., and Persson, Dive 
Exegeten und Delphi, p. 10, are unanimous in translating the second clause 
(the acc. and inf.) quite differently: Persson says Ehrmann has proved 
conclusively that no other translation (than theirs) is possible. They hold 
that the man of the four who has most votes is, straightway, put through his 


2 I.e. the language is slovenly, and will not 
bear the meaning Plato intends. See below. 


1 So the second hand in two MSS.: the un- 
corrected reading is rpeis. 
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Dokimasia and becomes an Exegete. The nine sent to Delphi are the nine with 
least votes: Apollo picks three of them, and you then have six Exegetai 
altogether. They translate ‘the state shall put through their Dokimasia (and 
thereby appoint) the three (one from each group) who get most votes, and send 
the (remaining) nine to Delphi, etc.’ 

Plato writes so loosely that I cannot be sure that either rendering of the 
actual sentence is per se impossible: though (like Martial) I prefer my own. 
In the Greek as Ehrmann, etc., read it, the emphasis seems to me to fall all 
wrong, and though Plato in the Laws writes clumsy and sometimes slovenly 
Greek, his ear for emphasis remains (I should have said) faultless. Nor do I 
readily believe that dox:udcavras could include the notion of xvpwcavtas 
Further, if tpis is right (as I believe), its position in front of depérwoay pev 
seems to me intolerable unless it qualifies both depérwoay pév tértapas and 
tpets S€ Soxipaoavtas. So far sprachlich : sachlich there seems no question at 
all. Are the nine, who are sent to Delphi, not through their Dokimasia? If 
not, when do they have it? and what will happen if one of Apollo’s choices is 
rejected? Again, is Apollo to be given the proxime accessere to choose from? 
are the wv@oypnoro: to be, eventually, inferior tothe others? But the sentence 
which follows in Plato is conclusive. ‘They shall be Exegetai for life: and 
when a vacancy occurs tpoatpeicOwoav ai térrapes pural Oey av éxdiTy.’ 
Here is nothing of two categories, two modes of election. The orthodox view 
says, each group of four Tribes has two Exegetai, one tru@oypnotos, and one 
directly elected: yet in replacing vacancies no distinction is made, and for the 
alleged latter category 7poatpeicOwoav is meaningless. The matter is perfectly 
plain if each four-Tribe group has one Exegete: when he dies, they once more 
name three mpoxpsitot (1poatpeicOwoav) and Delphi chooses one of the three. 

2 * * k oe 

The method is, in fact, a form of «Anpwats ex mpoxpitwy, Delphi taking 
the place of the xAjpos. I do not imagine it was the method actually used at 
Athens for choosing Exegetai: Plato does not copy directly. [Timaeus in his 
Platonic Lexikon says of the Exegetai! tpeis yivovtas mufoxpnota: yet the 
ten Attic Tribes could not be divided into three such groups as Plato’s method 
requires.]} Yet Plato thinks in terms of real procedure, and I believe the 
passage is not without value to the historian. Two preliminary points: first, 
Plato is facing the problem of how to man an aristocratic office when he 
cannot count on the existence of old families [see 759b et 5é, olov to mparov 
KatouxiCopevos eiKos yiyverOar Tept Ta ToLadTAa, <TdTpiai eiow Lepwovvat> 
pndevi % Teotv GALyous |: secondly, to Plato sortition is no longer the clear voice 
of God, but a concession to democracy, giving mechanical equality.” 

Plato is facing much the same problem, and using much the same means, 
as Solon did when he revised the appointment of archons. When an aristo- 


{ Presumably the real, not the Platonic, isw dvdyxn mpocxphoacba duvoxoNlas Trav moda 
Exegetai. I do not feel quite sure of this, évexa, Oedv Kal dyadiv trixnv kal rore év evxais 
though it is commonly assumed. éixadoupévous atropPoiv avrovs Tov KA\jpov mpds 7d 

2 757b and 757e: one has to use it, and hope dcxa:érarov. 

G d will make it a real equality, r@ rod xAjpou 
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cratic office (such as the archon held in Solon’s day, the Exegete in Plato’s) 
was filled by a hereditary noble, his birth gave him a clear divine sanction: 
his fitness was divinely ordered, he was Sotpedyjs. But if you break with 
heredity, as Solon did, and Plato is compelled to do, you must replace it with 
something. By Plato’s method, and by the «Anpwors éx mpoxpitwy ascribed to 
Solon, the responsibility is shared between man and God, God having the last 
word ; and, from the point of view of the man chosen, his sanction is partly at 
least divine. 

I am assuming that sortition was really regarded as the voice of God, and 
was really prescribed by Solon for the archonship. Neither fact is undisputed, 
and probably the two stand or fall together. I may refer in general to 
Ehrenberg’s excellent article in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll on Losung,' and confine 
myself to a few matters. 

Plato’s statement about sortition (727b and 727e, quoted above) is a 
religious man’s statement, and shows how completely sortition had lost its 
religious authority in the fourth century, and become a weapon of democracy. 
Contrast Iliad 7. 171-180: it is partly perhaps to ‘avoid ill-feeling,’ but most 
in order that Zeus may choose his own man, that sortition is used to determine 
who shall accept Hektor’s challenge. Solon stands nearer to Homer than to 
Plato: his faith is still innocent. 

Further, single combat was an extreme case, demanding especial personal 
fitness, and it was frankly recognized that there were men better at it 
(péptepor) than Menelaos. Even so, the lot is permitted to choose, and in 
their prayers they hope, indifferently, for Aias or Diomedes or Agamemnon. 
Things are done in poetry which are not in real life: if in Solon’s lifetime 
Phrynon really fought a single combat with Pittakos,? I don’t suppose either 
was chosen by lot—too great a risk, when you need your one best man. It is 
often urged that the same consideration makes it impossible that Solon per- 
mitted the lot to choose the nine archons, one of whom was to be Polemarch, 
and command in war.® This is demonstrably wrong. Any good man could 
command in war, just as any good man could govern, or sacrifice, or give 
judgment: the notion that the conduct of war is more likely to go wrong, or 
demands more special skill, is a later notion: the mark of its recognition is 
when the iterable strategos ousts the yearly-changed Polemarch, about 490 B.c. 
Till then the yearly change of Polemarch is the proof that, as between a large 
handful of competent men,* it is indifferent who commands. The great 
professional strategoi of the fourth century have a military prime of about 
twenty-five years:® at this rate, during a great soldier’s military prime, sixth- 
century Athens acquiesced in twenty-five different commanders. This is 


1 Cf. Klio 19, pp. 106 sqq. and Lehmann prising. Surely the Polemarchy could not be 


Haupt, ibid. 6, pp. 304 sqq. iterated ? 
2 Strabo XIII. 1. 38, and the other passages 4 A fool or coward would aot be among the 
quoted in Prosopographia Attica under Phrynon, forty wpdxpiror. 
15029. 5 See their careers in the Prosopographia Attica, 
3 So Camb, Anc. Hist. 1V. 51. The generality I compute roughly from their first strategia to 
on p. 155, * the holder of an office that is military heir ast 


must be capable of re-election,’ is very sur- 
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sufficient to show how little they were concerned to have the one proved man, 
the Napoleon or Chabrias, in command. 

In an aristocratic society, a year of office is a thing which any aristocrat 
can be trusted to take. This is a fundamental aristocratic conception. Pure 
aristocracy, by Solon’s time, was past its apogee, and Solon abolished the 
most important of the privileges of birth, the exclusive access to archonship 
and Areopagus. Time was to show that this was a symptom of aristocracy’s 
mortal sickness: the plain apern of the Aristoi was being dwarfed by the more 
specialized apetai of merchants, revolutionaries, and others. This was not yet 
evident to Solon’s generation: it seemed rather to them that the growth of 
capacity outside the Caste had moved him to revise the criterion of nobility, 
to make it property instead of birth. But this new nobility had no such 
divine sanction as the old,! and, for the archonship, the Eupatrid council’s 
chosen Eupatrid? had a weight of tradition which the Ekklesia’s chosen Rich 
Man could not possibly claim. KAnpwois é« mpoxpitwy seemed to meet the 
case (as Plato’s method for Exegetai aimed at doing). Each of the four Tribes 
chose ten men competent to fill the nine archonships: this was ample 
guarantee against incompetence. Between these forty the lot (a form of 
oracle) decided: the man it chose was safe from envy, and, in a degree, 
divinely sanctioned.’ 

* * k x *k 

Plato, when he wrote the Laws, must be presumed to have known Solon’s 
code fairly well, yet I do not think he is necessarily copying him: rather, the 
cases are analogous. But in one less important point it is probable he was 
actually copying the procedure of his day, or at least of his youth: I mean the 
dropping of the man with fewest votes. The aggregate of four Tribes elects four 
men, one from each Tribe: the one with the fewest votes is then dropped, that 
Tribe is unrepresented at Delphi. When Perikles, or Alkibiades or another, 
was Strategos é€ dmavtwy, the other nine Strategoi are from nine Tribes, but 
the remaining Tribe has no Tribal Stategos.4 How was it decided which 
Tribe should be unrepresented? I imagine in the way Plato prescribes. The 
Tribal Strategoi are elected, from each Tribe, by the whole Demos:°® the one 
with fewest votes is dropped, his Tribe has no Strategos.® 

H. T. WaAvDE-GERY. 
WaDHAM COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


year Aiantis has no Strategos. The list is given 
by Schol. Aristeid. III., p. 485 Dindorf, but is 
only complete in one MS., published by Wilamo- 
witz, De Rhesi scholiis, p. 13: it is conveniently 
accessible in J.G. I%., p. 284, lines 60 sqq. 

5 Hdt. 6. 104, 2, Xen. Mem, 3. 4. 1: C.Q. 
XXIV., p. 38. 

6 The lists of Strategoi [Krause, A ttische Sirate- 
genlisten (Weimar, 1914); Beloch, Gr. Ges?. II. 2, 
pp. 260 sqq.; Pomello and Zancan, Riv. d. 
Fil. 1927, 361, none of which is complete] 
make it certain that non-representation was not 
regularly rotated. 


1 Solon is conscious that wealth, as a criterion, 
is not good nor even constant: see fr. 4 (Diehl), 
lines 9-12, especially the last line: xpyuara 3’ 
avOpwrwv &dXore Gros Exet. 

2 This is how the archon was chosen before 
Solon’s reform: ’A@. ox. 8. 2. 

3 Cavaignac’s hypothesis, quoted above, that 
the five Eupatridai and five non-Eupatridai of 
"AO. od. 13. 2 are really the ten mpdxpiro of each 
Tribe would (if right) strongly corroborate the 
fact of mrpdxpiors. 

4 The best known case is the year of the 
Samian Revolt, when Perikles is é dwdvrwv, and 
Glaukon is Tribal Strategos for Akamantis: that 











THE BOY, THE GRAPES, AND THE FOXES. 


I. Text anD NOoTEs. 
Tueocritus, Id. I. 45-54: 
tut Gov 8 docov arwbev aditpiro.o yepovTos 
46 yevvaias oradvAaion kaddv PEeBpibev ddwa 
, > , “~ > b c “ , 
tav oAtyos Tis KWpos Ed’ aipaciaion dvrAaooet 
4 > \ , Po » , “ ‘ > 9 *# 
npevos* audi de viv 60’ aAwmekes & pev av’ Opxyws 
poity Tivo0peva Tav TPwE mov, a O’ Ext TipE 
wavta SoAov tevxowa Td raidiov ov Tpiv avngeiv 
51 dati piv dpioroww eri Enpoior xabiéy. 
> 4 Sd ae 4 ‘ , > , 
avtap 6 y’ avOepixowwt kadav rAEKer axpidoPypav 
, > , s , c W , 
cxoivy epappoodwv* péAerar S€ of ovTE Te THPAS 


” ~n an o 4 , A 
ovTe PUTWY TOTTHVOV, OTOV TEpL 7Aeypare yabei. 


46 yevvaiats] rvpvaiars codd., schol. Vocem nihili e Plat. Legg. 8448 (5-6 Burnet) 
emendaui mens. sept. mdccccxxix, ipsum post annum animaduerti studiorum serus 
quae de Pap. Fay. Paris. rettulisset Legrand in app. crit. ad ed. Bud. (mdccccxxv) 
sic: ‘ Pap. nescio quid habuit, cuius secunda littera ¢ fuisse uidetur.’ 

51 apictoww] i axpdticrov codd., schol., 7 ’véperrov cod. unus Ursinianus, ut 
relatum est. Quarum lectionum illam pro conflatione glossae cum textu, pro inter- 
polatione hanc facile agnoscas ; sed utcumque ea res se habet, correxi. 


The meaning of this passage is perfectly simple—as simple, and in my opinion as 
charming, as the unaffected language and fluent verse in which it is, characteristically 
enough, written. That cannot, however, be understood unless attention is paid to 
the meaning and associations in antiquity of four of the words used. I therefore 
precede my general explanation with a note on each of these: 


I. yevvatats, 


Ancient grape-vines were of many varieties; it would have been strange indeed 
if they had not been, and we are told that they were. When Laertes gave the boy 
Odysseus a bit of the garden to look after as his own, it included fifty rows of vines, 
bearing grapes ‘of all sorts,’ ravrota: arapvAai, some early ripeners and some late. 
Various specific names are mentioned by (e.g.) Theophr. H.P. III. xvii. 4, 
Athen. XIV. 654a, Columella III. ii.; while Pliny, N.H. XIV., ch. 4, enumerates 
Over ninety varieties of vine grown in Italy, and in ch. g nearly forty varieties of 
foreign (Greek and other) wines. No ancient author knows of the grapes called 
Pyrnaean in mistake for Pyrnian, for in that commodity Wilamowitz has made 
a corner, Textgeschichte dey gvriechischen Bukolikey, 227, n. 2. In any case, however, 
we are here concerned not only with the text of Theocritus, but with the description 
of a carving ; and the latter circumstance, even if not altogether the former, rules 
out any epithet of remote technicality or unattainable plastic precision. By the word 
which I have restored is indicated a general distinction between the two main types 
of grape (or vine) ; and the result is a phrase which I can show to have been in use, 
and in that sense, in the Aegean for at least four centuries. 

The distinction is first referred to by Plato, Laws VIII. 844D-845p, where it is 
fully and clearly explained. Grapes, as also figs, were distinguished according as 
they were or were not suitable for preservation. The former sort were denoted by the 
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regular term aypotxoe (ris 5€ dypoixov Aeyopevns sc. drwpas, 845B), the latter by the 
corresponding term yevvaia:, which in this sense, we learn, had only recently come 
into general use (probably from the trade), tyv yevvaiav viv Aeyopéevny 
oTrahvAnv 7 Ta yevvaia ciKa érovopaféueva, By the time of this Idyll, then, it was 
about a century old. It was, perhaps, only semi-technical, somewhat after the 
fashion of our ‘choice,’ which is used in the trade and yet remains suitable for poetry.? 

At the other end of my period is the Seventh Oration of Dion Chrysostom (say 
civc. A.D. 110, cf, von Arnim, Dio von Prusa, pp. 455-60), describing the Arcadian 
existence of the Euboean peasantry in an age when Boeotian Thebes was a mass of 
ruins. That it is in our sense that yevvaia: is there (§ 46, p. 108 M) applied to certain 
dpreAot is made evident by the proviso in the words xai rods Borpus péepovee peyarous, 
Otay ot TapiovTes eradwoww avtovs, they bear big clusters when the passers-by let them 
alone. Those, then, were edible and luscious grapes. Later (§75, p. 114 M) we 
meet our very phrase. The shipwrecked moralist was given a good dinner, at the 
end of which the daughter of the house rose up and brought in the dessert, which 
included rs yevvaias cragdvAns Borpus cppiyovtas. Dion nowhere mentions 
either Theocritus or Plato’s Laws. With Athenaeus XIV. 653p 4 (Kaibel) eyo de 
mada. (nto Tis » yevvaia oragdvaAy I shall deal later. 

From the fourth century B.c., then, to the beginning‘ of the second a.D., 
yevvaiae orapvAai (or its collective singular) was the uox propria for grapes suitable 
only either for immediate consumption ov for table use. 

The epithet does not seem to be applied to fruit elsewhere in Greek poetry ; but 
the corresponding Latin word genevosus is freely so applied, and occurs both in prose 
and in poetry. Its sense is more general, indicating simply the best kinds: Quint. 5, 
II, 4, ‘quod est pomum generosissimum ? nonne quod optimum ?’ and so it is used 
of apples and of sorb-apples by Pliny, and twice of vines by Columella.5 But of the 
two instances in Ovid, one might conceivably be in our special sense,® or something 
approximating thereto. 

Plato, of course, is legislating for his second Utopia; but to isolate the oddities, 
or at least particularities, of his enactments from their reflections of Greek rustic 
life is not here a matter of any difficulty. Of these two types of fruit-crop he would 
very stringently protect one; and it is not the yevvaia, it is the dypocxos. Up to 
a point this would seem only natural ; from the dypovxos come (in the case of grapes) 
wine and the domestic stores of preserved or dried fruits—that is, raisins and dried 
But Plato’s protection of the ‘ rustic’ crop 


figs; doradidos oivov te Kai Enpoy vixwv. 
It is a felony even to eat 


appears at the first glance to exceed all reasonable limits. 


writers, e.g. Pliny, Athenaeus.) Presently, 


1 The trade in table grapes (‘ escariae’) would 
578 fin.-9, he says that the capxwdes are the best 


be near towns, cf. Colum, III. ii. init, ‘ad escam 
. » . promum uendere.’ for eating, whether from the vine or after hang- 

2 An exact equivalent for the phrase does not ing. Galen uses the word evdyevjs instead of 
seem to be possible in Englishasitisin German, yevraios in conformity with his regular anti- 
where Apelt renders ‘die sogenannte Edel- archaism; cf. e.g., p. 579, med. 
traube.’ 5 Plin. N.H. XV. 17 (18), § 64 ; id. XV. 21 (23), 

3 éragpadow is from éradinu:—not from éragdw. § 85; Col. iii., ch. 2. By the expression witis 
For the use cf, Theophr. H.P. VIII. 4, 7a mpé- generosa Columella is not referring to vines which 
Bara éragiaow, they let loose the cattle (in the produced ‘ generous’ wines, as in such cases he 
cornfields). says generositate uini (e.g. commendantur). 

* And to the substance of the expression we 6 Met. XIII. 817-8 contrasts pruna.. . liuentia 
should add another century. Galen (131-201 with genevosa nouasque imitantia cevas (cf. Verg. 
A.D.) mepi tpopav duvduews, Kiihn VI., p. 576, <£. II. 53 cevea pruna) in a passage imitated from 
Says dvoudfover 6é edyeveis tds Toa’ras cragv- Theocr. XI. (where, although nothing is said of 





Ads, the grapes, that is tc say, that have rather 
less juice (ryv bypadv ovdciavy) and more pulp 
(cdpt). (He proceeds to talk of their storage, 
but it is wet storage, as described also by other 


plums, Galatea is promised, 46, dumedos & yAuKd- 
Kapros, evidently the yevvaia) ; but ibid. XV. 710 
et Surventino generosos palmite colles alludes to the 
fine Surrentine wines, 
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one’s own! The fine is fifty drachmae. The reason, I take it, lies in the poverty 
and insecurity in ancient times of Levantine peasant life, and in its consequent 
almost complete dependence during the winter upon these domestic stores. It is 
worth while for Theocritean scholars to remember here that the milieu of Plato's 
Laws is Crete? The yevvaia, on the other hand, being perishable, may be plucked 
casually even® by the wayfaring foreigner, and also by his attendant (‘ one’ attendant, 
specifies our cautious lawgiver). 

The Platonic passage, in fact, not only already gives us a broad hint that yevvatax 
aotapvdai belong at least to a category which is opposed to things éypd, but in the 
same connexion contains several clues to the true story lying behind the traditional 
corruptions. 

From the proviso in (845A) eav de 8) SovAos pr) Teioas Tov Sbeororyny TaYV 
XwWptwv arrynrai tov Tov ToovTwr, it is clearly a just, indeed an inevitable, inference 
that for a slave to eat ‘choice’ or unpreservable grapes in a vineyard with the 
consent of its owner was, however surprising‘ it might on a first hearing sound to us, 
a normal occurrence. A fortiori, such permission must frequently have been given 
when the owner of the vineyard was also the owner of the slave. Again, in the 
stipulation (845c jin.) dayav airov Kal dropépwv pmédéev, it is clearly contemplated that, 
but for such stipulation, persons might consider themselves entitled to take away 
from a fruit-farm quantities of (in this case) pears, apples, and pomegranates without 
so much as saying ‘by your leave.’ Plato’s Laws have sometimes earned a smile 
from the undragoonable Briton by the apparent pettiness of such regulations, but 
they are probably neither so trivial nor so unpractical as they seem; what he felt 
demanded regulating was evidently, I think, a general and habitual licence in these 
matters, a licence which probably led not infrequently to violence. But my argument 
is, again, merely a fortiori, Evidence of licence (so far as fruit is concerned) in the 
Theocritean story I see none. Our Boy, as I understand it, is to that extent entirely 
in order, as I shall presently explain. 


2. aAdAwrexes. 


Long before I had any solution to offer for our two cruces, I felt safe in rejecting 
unhesitatingly the prevailing notion that what the second fox is after in that wallet 
could conceivably be anything but grapes The text itself practically tells us so, 
a 8 exi mypo.... And if it did not, everybody 
knows from infancy that vulpes litteravia (doubtless after its actual ancestor, the 
Oriental fox) eats grapes. Elementary artistic instinct further tells me that the wall 
is depicted in cross section, in order (among other things) that the artist may 
tellingly distinguish his two external panels of Crime and Retribution; so also does 
common sense, for if the second fox were inside the vineyard it would do as its sister 
is doing ; being outside, then, it must pick up its grapes from what source it can.° 


-~ 2 2 ra) x > > 
dv’ adwmexes & pev av’ dpxws... 


1 Cf. e.g. Theocr. XXI., and see Tarn, Hel- 
lenistic Civilization, pp. 103, 164. 

“ The scene as described in 625B is almost 
Theocritean! I note even xvmapirrwy . .. byy. 

3 I say ‘even’ because, as I understand the 
passage, the casual picking of other people’s 
yevvaim is in general permitted to the citizen ; 
the stipulation ui} weloas in 844 amounting to no 
more than ‘ if the owner objects.’ 

* But I have heard of plum-orchards being 
thrown open (locally) in England at the height 
of a glut. Cimon’s throwing open his orchards 
to the public (Theopompus af. Athen. XIL, 
P. 5334) was a bid for popularity. 


5 As Mr. A. S. F. Gow produces no evidence 
for his portent of a bread-eating fox (C.R. XLIV. 
9-10), I will cite the only evidence there is, viz. 
Babrius 86 = Aesop 30 (Chambry); and this 
passage was all the more relevant as it would 
appear to be the only other passage where a fox 
eats out of a rjpa. With some questions raised 
by this fable I hope to deal on another occasion ; 
in the meantime all that need be said is that the 
farinaceous element in this fox’s diet obviously 
comes, with the substance of the fable itself, 
from our manuscript tradition of Hor. Eptst. 
I, vii. 29. 
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And the only other foxes in Theocritus are also specifically referred to as eating 
grapes (Jd. V. 112-3), a parallel from their own author which Theocritean editors and 
critics here suppress, partly doubtless for this very reason, but partly also, as will 
soon be seen, for another, which is still more significant, 


3- Tijpa, 

There are, then, grapes in the wallet. But who would carry grapes in his 
wallet to a vineyard ? Only he who would carry coals to Newcastle. Whatancient 
slave, what boy of any age, would carry any picnic-food to a plantation of ‘best 
quality ’ grapes of which he had just been made free ? 

Strange as it may appear, no Theocritean scholar (so far as I can find) had ever 
yet paused here to ask himself the natural and simple question, What, in ancient 
literature, are the uses of a wallet ? or what, in particular, is its characteristic use? 
A wallet is no modern lunch-basket, out of which come Derby-day salmon and 
champagne. The ‘sordid wallet’ (decxéa mpynv) is the mark of the destitute or the 
hermit ; of the (Aristophanic) Cyclops, the mendicant, the Cynic philosopher, the 
rustic slave; and info it goes anything and everything, whatever its owner may have 
the luck to strike. The wallet was the poor man’s portable /arder ; or, poverty apart, 
it was a thing that you stocked with provisions. Here and there, inevitably, a man will 
be found eating out of it direct,t but all the most characteristic references allude to 
its being replenished as a store. Hom. Od. XVII. 411, ot & adAdAoe raves didoray, 
TAnoav & dpa mypnv | cirov cai kpeov; all the suitors except Antinous—this shows 
what a capacious thing a wallet was. Before entering the cave of Polyphemus, the 
provident Odysseus fills a wallet (x«ipvxos) with meal for self and twelve companions.’ 
The starving Cyclops of Ar. Plutus 297-8 has been out with his wrypa collecting 
Adxava adypia Sporept. Everyone remembers Aesop’s fable about the two wallets, 
front and back, which are filled (yeuovoas) with faults. But, not to multiply instances, 
just consider this: Lucian, Dial. Mort. I. 1, Diogenes to Polydeuces; bid Menippus 
join me in this Inferno for some fun, kai zpoceti, EeuwTAHTaApEevov THY THpaYV 
nKev Ogpuwv te TOAAGY Kal ef mov evpor ev TH TPLOdp Exarys detrvov Keipevov 7 wdv éx 
ka0apoiov 7 Te towovTov. That shows what a wallet was. It was, in fact, proverbial in 
respect of this function; Libanius IV., p. 626, line 22 (Reiske), AapPavwvr, airav, 
ciompartwv, dyeipwv, tavTa eis THY Kepdaivovcgav tynpav wWHeiv adftaov 
for which expression see Bekker’s Anecdota I., p. 39, line 27, ets tiv Kepdaivoveay ravra 
wleiv mypav:s Td €k TavTds TpdToV KEpdaivery ONpaiver. 

The boy has stocked his wallet with ‘choice’ grapes to eat along with his 
breakfasts at home for the ensuing few days, for so long as they may last or keep 
fresh. And there is another circumstance of this little picture which tells exactly the 
same tale. The scene is a vineyard, but what is the time of day? Everyone has 
supposed it to be the morning, the very early morning; not so, it is towards evening. 
Evening is the time when the foxes emerge to make their depredations on vineyards. 
We are told that by Theocritus himself, Jd. V. 112-3, proew tas SarvKépxos dAdzexas, 
ai Ta Mixwvos | atet hortrooa Ta ToPEaTTeEpa payifovte. 


4. Enpotor. 
This epithet describes the kind of breakfasts to which our Boy will be reduced 
as a result of the fox’s having eaten his entire stock of yevvatat cragvAai. 
The term £mpés as applied to ‘produce’ (xaprds), with its correlative wypds, 
indicated a well-known and (on the whole) clearly recognized distinction, to which 


' Hom. Od, XVII. 357-8; Ar. Clouds 921-4. ceptacle for articles other than food cf, e.g. 
2 Od, IX. 212-3; cf. V. 266-7. Menander, Epitr. 114 (a characteristic function 
* 304 Chambry (ed. mai.). For wjpa as re- of this utensil, cf. e.g. Longus I. 6) 
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reference is very frequently made.’ All cereals, of course, are ‘dry’; Eur. Bacch. 277 
sqq., avrn pev [sc. Anpytnp Oea=yn] ev Enpotocy éxtpépec Bpotovs- | ds 3 FAO’ 
erect’, avtimadkov 6 LeuéAns yovos | Botpvos bypdv rap’ yndpe; wine is, not only by 
contrast, but absolutely and inevitably, wet. The dramatist, however, need not and 
does not here define the distinction, he merely glances at it; as here indicated, it is 
incomplete on both sides. In the first place, dried fruits will inevitably be among the 
énpa. In the second place, the term typos does, at all events in certain connexions, 
denote fresh fruit. For typds in Greek generally does not only mean ‘ liquid,’ it is 
freely and widely used in the senses of ‘soft, pliant, moist ’} and when Xenophon, 
Oecon. V. 20, touches on the advisability of propitiating Heaven xai irép tbypdv Kai 
EnpOv xapr oy, his editors understand vypev (which Holden translates ‘ succulent ’) 
as including grapes, olives, and figs ; and they are obviously right. Such things are 
xapros (e.g. grapes, Iliad XVIII. 568; olives, Pind. Nem. X. 65), and they are not 
énpos, they are therefore typos, xapmos.? L. and S. rightly render ‘ produce of trees 
and fields.’ In Arrian, Epict. 2, 23, 5, vrép kaprav Enpov, irép oivov, irép éAaiov, there 
is, in whatever way we take it (and with that point I propose to deal in a separate 
note), an implied antithesis between xaproi €ypot and xaproi typoi. Porphyry, De 
Abst. 2, 20, reckons honey® as xapzoés vypds. The distinction between ‘dry’ and 
‘wet’ produce is also referred to, and more explicitly, by Plutarch in Lycurgus, p. 44C¢, 
where xpi0av is opposed to tov Vy pv kapmo@y, and again in Solon, p. 87F, rovs pév 
év Enpots spov Kal by pots péetpa revtaxdova rovwodvras. In Plato, Laws VIII. 840s, 
where, once more, 7 Tov typov mpacrs is contrasted with the purchase of ciros, the 
former will presumably include fruit along with wine, for fruit is not elsewhere 
mentioned. 

Enpés, then, indicates farinaceous food; and it is contrasted with fruit even when 
the correlative term employed is not vypés. This will be clear from a passage of 
Plato which must now be considered, partly because it has just been seriously 
misunderstood by our leading Platonists,* but mainly because of its direct bearing on 
the present question: Cvitzas 1154 5-B 4. Here Plato, in language which unmis- 


1 The present note does not exhaust such 
references ; I am reserving others for my note 
on Ar. Wasps 1452 (as to which see p. 95, n. 4). 

2 For figs cf. also Ath. III. 794 duvvdues 6’ Exe 
[sc. ra cixa] Trav vypav. 

3 Cf. the opinion of Democritus in Athenaeus 
II. 46F fin. (. . . médeTe Bpéxor). 

4 Of five mistakes made by Rivaud (Budé 
translation) Professor A. E. Taylor—to whose 
writings I am of course, like all students of 
Plato, deeply indebted—corrects two (p. 118, 
n. 1, of his translation oi Timaeus and Critias, 
Methuen, 1929), but himself commits the other 
three. (i.) At 114 8 he renders rd re ad wepi ra 
twa as if it had been {gd re. (ii.) At 115a 7, not 
knowing (as it is evident that Theocritean scholars 
also have not known) the meaning of énpés as 
applied to produce, he takes rév re inpdy as 
balanced by xai gcas in the following line, 
whereas it is, of course, balanced by xal rév cos 
EuXwos. (iii.) At r115b 1 he translates Edduvos 
‘the woodland kind,’ and in his note is puzzled 
by the thus implied exclusion from Atlantis of 
vine and olive; but observe (a) &’d\wos, which 
Jowett rendered ‘ having a hard rind,’ and Rivaud 
now renders ‘ ligneux,’ is a regular and frequent 
word for fruit-trees or fruits as opposed to cereals ; 





e.g. Strabo V. 4. 2 (240 fin.) BedXriw 5é rots Evrivoss 
Kapmois # Trois oirixois ; id. XV. 1, 20 (p. 693); 
Diod, Sic. III. 63 rds olvoroias cal cvyxomdas 
T&Yv EvAlywv karoupévwy Kxaprov (cf. below 
T&v cukwy Kal Tdv &d\d\wv axpodpiwv) ; same phrase 
in Athenaeus III. 78p; C.J. 93, 19 (opposed to 
Anpyhrpros) ; cf. EvAwov xaprév-> ra&v dévdpwv Hesy- 
chius ; and similarly v\:xés in Artemidorus 2, 37, 
p. 215 (. . . pddAcora dprédovs). (db) Evrvos of 
vines is correct, cf. Eur. Cycl. 572 copdv ye ré 
EvXov (tree) rijs dumrédov; (c) madias ev. SvePnoaip. 
shows that vines are particularly referred to, cf. 
Laws 844d 6; (d) Plato’s dxpéddpva is used by 
Theophrastus in H.P. IV. iv. 11 to include vine 
and olive. Professor Taylor here draws the con- 
clusion that ‘the Critias has all the marks of 
being an unrevised as well as an unfinished 
sketch,’ but to me this part seems written in 
Plato’s best manner. I may, however, add that, 
while the sense is clear from the text as it stands, 
for és in 1154 61 do not doubt that we should 
read ca; throughout this passage (from 114D 7) 
it is by 80a... xal 8ca (which occurs re- 
peatedly) that all such subdivisions are made, 
and this present és... xal bcos is the only 
exception (the és in 1158 2 being a determinative 
relative). 
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takably? affiliates the passage with Laws 844p-—845p, distinguishes two main types of 
Kapiros Hepos, namely (i.) kaprds £7 p 06 s—that is, (a) cereals, (b) ‘additions to’ cereals, 
or ‘ pulse ’—and (ii.) kaprds €VAcvos,? as he here calls the typos, that is xaprés from 
‘£vAa’ or trees (he calls them dxpddpva, ‘ fruit-trees,’ just below)—that is, mainly, 
fresh‘fruit, or fruit in the ‘ wet’ form of oil. «apzds £vAwvos, he says, provides us with 
‘drinks’ and ‘ foods’ and ‘ oils,’ and in particular with table fruit and whatever else 
is customarily served for ‘dessert’ (weraddprva). Here the madsas Eevexa . . . SvoOy- 
catpurtos is patently the radia aOnoavpurtos of Laws 8440, is therefore, in fact,’ 
yevvaias orapvaAai (with yevvaia cixa), is therefore just what we saw served as dessert 
to Dion Chrysostom in Euboea. 

Finally, the place (normally) for all ‘ dry’ provisions is the home. When Ischo- 
machus in Xen. Oecon, vii. 36 tells his wife that it will be part of her province to see 
& ye Enpds ciros rus Karas edwdipos yiyvynrat, he is not, as Cholmeley on our passage 
‘ed. 2, appendix) ludicrously assumed, recommending her to exercise the arts of the 
kitchen upon ‘dry, unpalatable stuff,’ so that it may deceive himself and his friends 
into eating it at table. He is explaining to her that it is she who will be responsible 
for seeing that the meal and flour are properly stored. It is a great mistake—as has, 
indeed, already been sufficiently demonstrated—to imagine that ‘ dry’ food in Greek 
means miserable fare. Naturally ‘city’ men, who do not know it, and men whose 
poverty makes them know it only too well, will disparage a purely dry diet, as the 
penurious old jurors in the Wasps congratulate their comrade Philocleon on his escape 
from ‘a dry régime,’* and Cicero, alluding to a client’s rural innocence, says ‘in 
rusticis moribus, in uictu arido, in hac horrida incultaque uita’ (Pyro. Rosc. Amer. 
XXvii. 75). But bread is the staff of life, and it can be said in Athenaeus of a 
certain bread that it is ‘ good’ toeat dry, evSpwros rpds Eqnpoday tay, III. 79 (p. 1138). 


5. Other Words. 


For the (temporally) distributive plural dpiorow:, one breakfast per diem over 
some indefinite period, compare the (spatially) distributive plural, one breakfast per 
warrior, and not only so, but for the general form of the expression compare Aesch. 
Agam. 330-2: 

tous Sabre vuxtimAayKTos €k paxyns TOVOS 
vioTtes TPOS GpiaTrotgey ov €xe ToALS 


TACOEL, 


And for another ‘ temporally’ distributive use cf. dpucra in id. Fr. 182. The plural 
also occurs in Alciphron III. 20. 

xadifew of course appears—at last—in a proper sense: to cause to sit down at 
table; Xen. Cyrop. viii. 4. 3 as 8 FAGov ot KAnOEvtes Ewi 7d Seirvov, obx Grote Ervyxev Exagrov 
For the use of eri in line 51 cf. e.g. Xen. Cyvop. i. 3, 12 eri tw deirvg; 
Theophr. Char. 3, line 7; Eur. Med. 192. For boys who are going to be reduced to 
an dpuctov without fruit (in this case without cixa and without even tvyddes) see 
Aristoph. Wasps 291-306. And for sitting down to a meal of dry bread when all the 
dinner (as such) had been removed, cf. Anth. Pal. XI. 205, 4 AtdAos Enpodaye? xabioas. 


exa.Oufev, 


1 Editors of the Laws rightly resist Ast’s yev- 
vaiay for madiudv at 844d 6, but do not appear to 
know that it is definitely disproved by Critias 
115b 6-7, as I go on to show. 

2 Probably (or at least partly) because the 
Evkwos, though in the main iypés, necessarily 
includes (what would strictly have come within 
the énpés) dried fruits ; for to them the term era- 
ddpmia, distinguished (by oca re) from the éva6n- 
caipros, would naturally point. For Plato’s 


use of @noaup. cf. Soph. Fr. 398 (P), 2. 

3’ This is the answer to Professor Taylor's 
difficulty, p. 118, n. 3. 

4 Ar. Wasps 1452, where for éEnpav rpérwr, 
which is neither Greek nor appropriate sense, I 
read énpadv rpopgav, which is both; but this will 
have to be the subject of a separate note, In 
that note I shall exhibit many more examples 
of inpés (and iypés) in our sense in association 
with rpopy. 
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Il, THe StTorY IN THE PICTURE. 


Once upon a time there was ‘a certain small boy.” He was a slave. One 
evening the overseer said to him: ‘ Here, you, keep the foxes, the little foxes that 
spoil the vines, out of this vineyard; for our vines have tender grapes. You can eat 
as many as you please, and of course you shall have the usual perquisite;! bring 
your wallet, and you can fill it to bursting before you go back. Remain until such 
and such a time, when I will myself relieve you.’ But the Boy was, alas! an artist. 
When he had eaten some grapes and crammed his wallet, he got a reed and a few 
stalks of asphodel and started plaiting a locust-trap. Soon he forgot all about his 
duty, but sat there looking neither to right nor left, ‘rejoicing in his reticulation.’ 
When the owner returned, there was a fox in the vineyard, and it had already done 
great damage. The Boy was scolded and beaten,’ and told that he would not again 
be given so pleasant a task. Turning home, he took up his wallet; and behold, it 
wasempty! No fresh fruit for his breakfasts now. 

All good stories have a moral. The second fox was the unconscious instrument 
of Nemesis. But not all morals are distressing, not at least to all persons. Those 
who rejoice in their reticulations may have to feed dry, no doubt; but they may be 
the better for it. At all events, what the bowl-designer and Theocritus both rejoiced 
in chiefly was that Boy; the artist placed him in the centre of the picture, the poet 
at the end of the description. 

[I1. FURTHER SUPPORT. 


Longus was steeped in Theocritus, and particularly in the description of this 
bowl; he refers to a xuoatPuov dudxypvoov, I. 15; and in I. 10 he occupies his Chloe 
with our Boy’s pastime, reproducing av@epixovs and axpidoOjpav® errexe, The aipacia 
of II. 3 encloses a plantation which includes ayreAo, and whose owner gives a 
certain Boy a general permission to make free with the fruit; but the Boy is Love, 
and there is little, if anything, in this. Rather more significant, perhaps, is pera 
tTupickwv twov yevvex@v in I, 1g. We have inferred above from Galen’s eiyeveis 
that yevvaios was antiquated in the second century B.c.; and yevvixos was its prose 
equivalent, cf. L. and S.®; and that word is nowhere else, I think, applied as an 
epithet to country produce. But now I come to something which I regard as sup- 
porting my interpretation—and therefore the readings which alone suggested it to 
me—in a rather remarkable way. 

The view implied in my preceding section, and vital to my interpretation, that 
persons appointed to guard grape-orchards were regularly permitted, as a reward for 
their services, to make free with the fruit—that view was originally a pure inference 
resulting from my renewed study of the passage in the light of my (independently 
reached) emendations. This inference, I now find, is confirmed. Galen zepi tpodav 
Suvdpews, Kiihn VL., p. 573-4: Tov pev obv tpedew (‘are nutritious’) aira (sc. ra oiKa 
Kat ai oradvAat) péywrov onpeiov of PvAaGTTOVTES TOV KapTOV TOV duTéedror,! 
exBiovres pev ev SVO pnoiv ots dpvAdrrovoeyv pova dtaravrds Ta cixa pea 
tov otadvrAdy, } Tov kat Bpaxy te TapevTiGevres dprov, riawopevor Se 
ixavos. Exactly;° and so our Boy had to fall back on bread. I seek no better 


1 Cf. Galen, quoted below, on this page. Tov relyous adxpldas €Oyjpeve) before you can make a 

2 Cf. Alciphron II. (Efistulae Rusticae) 19, pet of him (AdAov dxpida Gepareveww, Longus I. 14); 
where a slave writes that he had been ordered and you catch him near vines, Theocr. V, 108-y, 
by his master to guard the vineyard against Ar. Birds 588. 
foxes, and that having (through no fault of his * For grape-guarding as a regular thing cf. 
own) disastrously failed to do so, he so dreads Catullus xvii. 16 asseruanda nigervimis diligentius 
the consequences that he is resolved torunaway. uuis, and Anth. Pal. vi. 22. 

3 The v.l. dxpido@jxnv is common to both pas- 5 Except that a small boy is, I take it, only a 
sages ; but you must catch your locust (Longus stop-gap guard. 
III. 24 €0hpwv dxpldas, Aesop 293 (Ch.) ais wpo 
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evidence, and proceed at once to demonstrate the recovery of these readings through 
the overlying corru; tions. 
IV. Tue CriticaL Processes, 
1, Elimination of 7. 

The line g¢ari wpiv 7) axpdrurrov ert Enpoior xadiéy is unmetrical. It is too long by 
two xpovoc. According to the prosodic practice of (at least) elevated poetry, any 
such collocation as 4 axp- would in tragedy (and, I believe, lyric') be avoided 
altogether, while in epic it would involve hiatus after 7. 

The facts are as follows: In Homer, in Epic verse generally, and in Tragedy 
(as also Comedy),? both 7 and 7 suffer synizesis freely before ov. Apart from that, 
synizesis of either is a matter of extreme rarity, and in Homer its very existence is 
doubtful. In J/. 5, 466 7 ets 6 Kev, and Od. 4, 682 7) ciwéuevar, the initial particles are 
not necessary, and were expunged (after Brandreth and Van Leeuwen in the former 
place) by Platt, of whose Homer metrical criticism is one of the strongest points. 
Eur. J.T. 1048 7 «iddros, El. 1097 1) evyévecav, are clear cases; no less® certain is 
Soph. Trach. 85 7 oixoueor6’; and it is to be noted that in all three instances the 
second member is a diphthong. But such exceptions are a small matter; what is 
significant is the facts on the positive side. Over and over again 7 in Homer (and 
in Epic generally) is followed by hiatus:* e.g. Jiiad I. 27, 138 (bis), 190; II. 300; 
III. 239; V. 288 (xpiv y’ 7» €repov); VI. 378, 379; VIII. 514 (} eyxet); IX. 675; 
X. 534; XV. 511; Odyssey 1. 165; XI. 172; XXI. 194. And Theocritus is in this 
matter, as in all others outside the sphere of dialect, faithful to the creator of the 
literary hexameter. He has three instances of # ov with synizesis—V. 116, 120; 
XXIV. 38 (some, not I, would write 7 in the latter two, but it does not matter). He 
has at least eleven instances of 7 (not 7j, any of them, by any reckoning) followed by 
hiatus (two are with correption) ; the references may be seen in Rumpel’s Lexicon.° 
Only once has he (or appears to have) 7 with synizesis, Jd. XI. 81 4 «i, and to 
that there would seem to be only one parallel in extant Greek poetry, Alexis ap. 
Athen. VI. 2448 (= Kock ii. 371) 7 «. The provenance of the parallel is significant 
enough; but for the present® I cheerfully admit # ei in Jd. XI. 81; let it be a fifth 
apparent 7 « in Greek poetry ; 7) a- still remains as unexampled as ever.’ 

And it is also absolutely unexampled in another respect. This synizesis is 
gratuitous—that is to say, the sense does not require both words concerned; 7 if 
absent would never be missed.® I accordingly remove it; and now the line is at 














1 Ican find no parallel, and I have, of course, 
not overlooked Lobel Sappho, p. Ixii. I agree 
with Mr. Lobel that ‘it would be interesting to 
observe statistically the relative frequency of 
these peculiarities ’ (of synecphonesis) ‘ in various 
kinds of literary styles,’ and all my own impres- 
sions incline me to accept his suggestion that 
‘they are not so much metrical expedients as 
vernacular licences, which versification admits 
or excludes in proportion to its elevation.’ 

2 Perhaps (in Homer at least) 4 less frequently 
than #, but for various reasons (e.g. disputed 
accentuation in places) distinction would be 
unprofitable or deceptive. 

3 Jebb thought of # xeiueod’, but did not read 
it, and it is in fact ruled out by xe:uévw in 82. 

4 Of the instances of hiatus after the second 
syllable of a spondee ‘a considerable number,’ 
says A. Shewan in C.Q. XVII. 18, are ‘concerned 
with 4 or #.’ : 

5 Except that XVIII, 27 is false, and XXIV. 








88 should be go. V. 148 should be added (cf. 
Wilamowitz’s ed.), and there may be others. 

6 Fritzsche had reason to think a line had 
fallen out between # ef and xpvedv. I have this 
further reason to suspect something wrong, and 
I have another reason too; but the whole 
question is one with which I cannot deal here, 

?7 Thus Hesiod Scut. 407 # dyporépns, hiatus. 

8 Fritzsche parallels this wpiv 4 with ‘e. gr.’ 
lliad V. 288-9. But those words (while they 
occur twice, XXII. 266-7) are the only instance 
in Homer of mwplv #, and the # is required to fill 
out the metre. mpiv. . . rpiv,on the other hand, 


is very frequent in Homer, Goodwin M.T. 657. 
mpiv with subjunctive occurs in Homer, not so 
piv %, which indeed does not seem to be found 
with subjunctive except in Herodotus, with 
whom it is frequent enough. Theocritus uses 
aplv # only once, and that is where % is required 
by the metre, V. 148, 
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least wiped clean enough to be ready for textual criticism proper. 
accounted for we shall see later. 


How the 4 can be 


‘ > , + 
ae AKPAaTLOTOV. 


axpatirtov eri Enpoice xaGi~én has been understood to mean ‘set him breakfasting 
upon dry stuff.’ But neither the form dxpdrirov nor its use in this passage will 
survive serious consideration ; the reading is quite inconceivable. 

(i.) Lhe Form.—This is unique in three different ways: (a) It is an active' verbal 
in -ros from a verb in -ifouac. (b) It is an active verbal in -ros from a word unknown 
to serious poetry,? a word found only in Comedy and late prose. The very extended 
use, or rathér perhaps creation,’ of active (neuter) verbals in -ros is an affectation or 
elegance of Attic poetry; it occurs principally in the dramatists; but even so the use 
is confined entirely to poetical—that is to say, to fairly old, unsophisticated, funda- 
mental verbs, putos, orards (as in Soph., not as in Hom.), perros, rirrds, rAavytds, 
pbeyxtds, AwByTds, and numerous others, including compounds. The creation of new 
individuals ceased early ; I should doubt if there is a single demonstrable instance 
later than the fifth century. Individuals sanctioned by the classic poetry were to 
some extent revived by cultured prose-writers of Roman times.* The principle, in 
short, was never extended. (c) It is a posttive active verbal in -ros from a verb 
of eating,® and as such is a unique violation of Mehlhorn’s important and interesting 
law (Anacreontea, Glogauiae, 1825, pp. 241-2): ‘Quid autem ualeat compositio ad 
actiuam uim efficiendam, apparet maxime si adiect. uerbb. cum a priu. composita 
percenseas, quorum simplicia nunguam’ (his italics) ‘actiue usurpantur. Sic nusquam 
Bpwrés et yevords eum denotat qui gustauit, sed dyevorov et aBpwrov, ita ut aracrtov 
usurpari notissimum est.’ yevords (from yevopac) or taords (from raréopac) would be 
(to say the least) no worse than axpariords; and I have little doubt that this horror 
has owed its survival in current editions largely to its wholly deceptive resemblance 
to a privative. 

(ii.) The use of the word here is unique in two ways and impossible in a third. 
(a) It is the only occurrence of axparif{oua: (with congeners) outside Comedy and late 
prose. (b) It is the only instance of an active verbal endowed with the full current 
sense ( = ‘a-going’) of a present participle.© The nearest thing to a parallel, eijpvacrov 
predicative to tpepecy in Soph. Trach. 108, is still a very long way off, and would 
itself perhaps be hard to match. (c) Those who would here translate either this or 


1 For ‘an active verbal’ say ‘a verbal,’ and 
the only exception is the (ar. Xey.) Homeric 
Aniords. I am of course (but in i.a only) ignoring 
privatives and other compounds (e.g. dvcAdyi0 70s, 
girolxricros cf. giAdOvros) which are notoriously 
formed with considerable freedom, and are in 
fact ina different category ; Iam here concerned 
only with parts of verbs. omaverés is from 
cravitw; it is active (neuter), and at that rate 
is (I have found) itself unique ; unless one is to 
couple with it iSpuorés, against ancient authority 
but with some modern, cf. e.g. Bishop in Amer. 
]. Phil. XIII. 332; the fact of being comparable 
is no bar, cf. xaraparéraros Soph. O.T. 1344, 
paxapioréraros Xen. Mem, Il. 1, 33. 

2 Who for instance would believe for a moment 
in dxpoBokords ‘skirmishant’? 

3 I see no ground for Radermacher’s statement 
on oravorés at O.C. 4 ‘schwerlich hat Sophokles 
dies Adjektiv geschaffen,’ and he himself has to 
follow it with (my it~ jcs) ‘ obwohl es in der 4lteren 


Sprache sonst nicht vorzukommen scheint und 
erst nieder bei Strabon auftaucht.’ 

4 gravorés is a nice example, cf. n. 1, and 
L. and S.’s references. 

5 Here, very oddly, Greek contrasts with 
Latin, which just Aas actives here although so 
seldom otherwise (apart of course from depo- 
nents); pransus, cenatus, potus. But these words 
refer to past time; dxpdricros here would have 
to mean ‘ breakfasting.’ 

6 xadigfew axpdrirov ‘to set a-breakfasting’ 
has to be on the model of the phrase xXalovras 
xa@igfev. And as to that, Cholmeley’s gay ‘x«\. 
xa@., etc.’ (ed. 2, p. 385) must not mislead us. 
There is no ‘etc.’; the phrase is always that, 
except that Plato once (Jom 535) coins beside 
it its antithesis yeXdvras xa. And xaifew is not 
the Greek for ‘to start somebody doing some- 
thing. This is an entertainer’s phrase, and 
means ‘to make them sit weeping.’ 
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some other word ‘breakfasting’ have sought for instances of éri with an edible 
dative; and now Mr. A. S. F. Gow (C,R&. XLIV. 9-10), though he does not follow 
them, offers them Synesius, Epist. 147 (p. 286), apurrapev eri dAdiros. All this is 
most extraordinary. The trouble here is, not that there are too few instances, but 
that there are far too many. emi with dative of thing eaten is a regular and well 
recognized and classical usage, employed to denote (as opposed to the oyov) the 
staple element of a meal—that is, for the Greeks, the farinaceous element. See 
e.g. Aristoph. Knights 707 eri ro ayo idiot’ av; rightly rendered by Neil, ‘ What 
byead would you like best ?’ see e.g. Neil there and Rennie (not Starkie, who is 
heretical) on Acharnians 8351; cf. further Plutus 628 ém’ ddrsyioros adAditos, Knights 
1137-40, Wasps 498. Anyone who examines all the facts fairly will soon find that 
the phrase (or idea) ‘veduce him to breakfasting éi £ypois’ is impossible, for the 
simple reason that all normal breakfasts (and most meals generally) weve €wi Enpois, 
although, of course, not as a rule themselves £npd. 

dxpaturrov is thus unique in five respects and impossible in a sixth. I now turn 
to the current emendations, Hartung’s axpatrwpdv, adopted by Wilamowitz (1910) 
and now again? by Legrand (1925), and Fritsche’s -ya, recently misapplied by 
Mr. Gow,® fail to meet either of the elementary requirements of a tolerable emenda- 
tion; they neither lessen the difficulty nor account for the corruption.‘ As to the 
former proposal, the object of xa@i(w is always personal (whether collective or other- 
wise) ; it is only once that even a funny fellow, Pherecrates, has ‘seated’ fish upon 
a frying-pan (Pers. 4); but if it were twenty times it would make no difference: you 
cannot seat a breakfast at all, much less ground a breakfast, wreck a breakfast, dock 
(and it must be ‘dry dock’!) a breakfast, beach a breakfast, and all the rest of the 
diverse elucidations. As to the second, it is not Greek. Fritzsche’s axparwpo was 
to be a defining genitive, and to support it he produced five citations, of which three 
are at least relevant; to them he should have added Soph. O.C. 923; but these four 
are all, and they betray instead of supporting him, since they prove that this very 
rare elegance of the dramatists was restricted to neuter plurals which were not in 
the oblique cases. Moreover, I at least am definitely of the opinion that these 
phrases are wrongly explained as mere periphrases; the neuter plurals are there 
abstracts; Soph. Ant. 1265 means ‘woe is me for the imfelicity of my counsels,’ and 
similarly with the other three; the genitives accordingly are not defining but pos- 
sessive.© For his own partitive genitive Mr. Gow cites nothing, apparently supposing 
that Fritzsche’s references cover this, but not one of them does. He might have 
cited things like Aiyi’wrov ra rpécovpa AcBiy, Hdt. II. 18, were it not that there the 
article makes all the difference; or, better, Xen. Cyy. VIII. iii. 41 tov rpoBdrowv 
AcAvkwpéva, but such instances are extremely rare,° and (to say nothing of the plural 
genitive) once again aij the neuter adjectives are in cases other than oblique. The 
Greek writers detested difference of gender in such phrases, and that explains why 
they said (e.g.) trav veev ai nuioeos and not 7d Hur." 

Mr. J. M. Edmonds'’s dxpariodov, although it wrecks on eri, was by comparison 


1 Itself, I think, no exception; the cake being In Soph. Ant. 1209 and O.C. 923 the abstractions 
problematical, the salt becomes the basis. ‘indistinctness’ and ‘supplication’ are used 
2 But only as a pis aller; Legrand is entirely artificially, the expression being highly poetical ; 
unsatisfied with current renderings of either of | or the genitive may be of definition or ‘ material ' 
our two cruces, in the latter passage. 
> C.R, loc. cit. 6 There is another just after this; but I do 
‘ Both of these conjectures originated in mis- not know of a third. 
interpretation of a scholium, which is itself 7 Even things like ra wpGra rijs woxOnpias (Ar. 
transparently a desperate attempt to explain Frogs 421), though in rather different case (cf. 


our corruption. Eur. Med. 917), seem to be very rare. In Plato 


6 Cf. Pearson on Eur. Phoen. 1485-6. Jebb’'s Charm. 1584 ra dpwpeva rijs ldéas, the genitive is 
‘partitive genitive’ at Soph. Ant.1265is absurd. defining. 
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thoughtful and neat.‘ But, like all remedies which remove a symptom, it did abso- 
lutely nothing to cure the disease. 

All three emendations alter the very part of the word that should on no account 
be tampered with: the difficult part, the -wro-.2 That active verbal, with all its 
unnaturalness, with all its morphological and (in this position) syntactical absurdity, 
could not conceivably be the invention of any scribe or reviser. The principle ‘the 
harder the truer’ must sometimes apply within words as well as to them. The 
refractory element in our concoction is just the part of it that was contributed not by 
the blundering amanuensis but by the poet’s text which lay before him to be copied. 
I build my restoration upon -wro-, and in this context it immediately suggests 
apurrov ‘breakfast.’ dpioroww is the most natural conjecture. 

I have now to show how it provides the explanation of the extraordinary 
7) axpatirrov, a reading which no one has ever, in any sense, explained. 

apurtov, from daiar (aier) ‘early’ and -sto- (for -dto-) ‘eat,’ was an old and quite 
a good poetical word; it occurs in Homer and Aeschylus; but it is also (with its 
congeners) very common in prose, and in prose it means, or tends increasingly to 
mean, not breakfast but luncheon.* In poetry therefore it was glossed, and in our 


passage the result was this: 
AK PAT lO {LOLo 


apltoeoTouer ty, 


With the letters arwpow just above the letters apurrow, how could there fail to arrive 
at some time or other in the long series of scribes the one to transfer his gaze from 
upper to lower line and produce the conflation axparicrowiv? and whether it was 
(as I suspect) through some metrical Procrustes of a reviser, or possibly some con- 
fusion of contractions as between -o.www and -ov, that dxparicrourw became axpatirrov, 
is immaterial. This conflation of text with gloss is a recognized form of corruption; 
there is a very pretty instance in Livy X. 43, 13 tepropemere, a portmanteau word 
begotten by the gloss propeve on temeve ; and there are plenty more, Greek as well as 
Latin. 

And now another phenomenon is, I fancy, also explained. Whether or not 
apurto.o.tv had previously become apicrov, from some other source, collated with our 
archetype, came the tag vapwrov; and as axpdtwrov was of course difficult, this 
variant was rationalised 7) ’vapucrov.* The 7 naturally got attached to both variants. 
This also is a recognized form of corruption. Of the stock instances the pleasantest 
is from Cicero Jn. Pis. 85, where the right reading (due to Turnebus) is louts Uris, 
but Urii (for Ovpiov) was puzzling and it was thought that this should possibly (uel) 
be Suvi; accordingly what our MSS. give is Jouts uelsurt, where uelsurt presents an 
exact parallel to 7 ’vapuorov as here derived. That use of wel came of course from 
the Greek 7, and similarly in Aristot, Poet. 1449a 8 our MS. reads xpivera 7 vai 
(xpiverat having had a variant xpivac). The variant 7 ‘vapurrov (adopted by Isaac 
Vossius) is said to have been found by Ursinus in one of his MSS. It would seem 
therefore to be at least worth recording; yet this variant has vanished from the 


1 See C.R. XXVI,. 241. lunching at the Isthmus.’ Unless you were an 
2 *The correction is easy enough,’ writes invalid or a glutton you did not necessarily take 
Mr. Gow of -coud. To me it seems most difficult both breakfast and lunch; in the Antiphanes 


and rash. : (Kock ii. 126) passage the host suggests that 
3 Cf. L. and S.® s.v.; Heyschius dpiorov- they should have a little snack as the luncheon 
Tov mpuwov dxparicpov. & juets Aéyouev Gpirov, iis still only in process of being cooked. This 
Toro 6 mownrhs kadet Seirvov, rd 5é Seirvov Séprov; sense of dxparicacOu is given in the gloss of 
and see Athenaeus I. 11 B-E, whois right in his Photius s.v.: rd pcxpdv Eugaryety pd rod dplorov. 
rule but wrong in his two Comic exceptions; 4 Or the two variants may have originated 


e.g. the Cantharus (Kock i. 766) passage obviously together (as alternative solutions of a puzzling 
means ‘don’t let’s breakfast here as we shall be tradition) and been both so labelled then. 
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apparatus in all modern editions; it is mentioned in Kynaston’s commentary, but for 
any other trace of it one has to go back to Meineke.' 

On the matter of the glossing there is one more thing to be said. axpariopos 
would be a correct gloss, and so would 73 zpw.vdv éuBpwya; the latter is given by 
Schol. A on Jlad XXIV. 124 and Apoll. Lex. Hom. 44. 9; both are given by 
Athenaeus I., p. 11 B-c, and repeated therefrom by Eustathius on Od. XVI. 2. The 
gloss mpwivds axparurpos would not appear to be so good, as the adjective is really 
superfluous. This gloss however has to be reckoned with, since it is that of 
Hesychius, and it seems clear that Theocritean scholarship was one of his sources. 
If it was the gloss inserted here, then the corruption becomes not merely probable 
but almost inevitable, for zpwcvois contracted (as such interlineations were apt to be) 
would increase the confusion, thus: 


TPWLV AKPATLO LOLT 
piv apirrowey, 


Intrusion of such glosses into a text may, however, often have been due, not to 
any mere ocular error, but to the scribe’s mistaking them for corrections; as for 
example at Theocr. XV. 30, where the (unmetrical) gloss awAyore displaced Aawrpi. 


3. ‘rupvaiats,’ 


The old renderings of this phenomenon, all the merest inventions, bear their 
absurdity on their faces. ‘ Bready’ is not a conceivable synonym for ‘edible’ (as 
e.g. L. and S.); neither is it the same thing as ‘ bread-coloured’ (Fritzsche), nor, if it 
were, could ripe grapes decently be so indicated. Of previous emendations, however, 
two are excellent, and in fact I can, and will, support both better than their authors 
knew. Briggs’s mepxvaios (on which word see L. and S.) was suggested by the 
tepxafovoais Of the scholia; but I attach little if any value to them here, and to any 
who may think otherwise would point out on behalf of my own emendation that they 
give? also the gloss tpo¢iuors which is far less evidently a guess. But (besides 
Iliad XVIII. 562 péAaves) wepxvaio. derives better support from the association of 
‘asseruanda’ with ‘nigerrimis’ in Catullus xvii. 16 quoted above. Meineke (who 
does not mention that) put it into his text; but his own rv«vaiais ‘thick’ (Heysch.) 
is in my opinion still better; it is not only nearer the MSS., it is strikingly recom- 
mended by (a far more appropriate quotation than his own tvxvoxapros puppivy) 
Anth. Pal. VI. 22 where Borpuv muxvoppaya appears in association with a 
kaprop 0 Aa €. 

The issue is obviously close, But if Legrand’s papyrus is right, yevvaiais is 
likewise a change of only two letters. Moreover, unlike rvxvaiacs, it is found with 
orapvAy, and as a regular phrase, and over some centuries. And I judge by my 
general interpretation, which appears to me of irresistible cogency. yevvaiais, if not 
exactly necessary to that, is for one reason far the most appropriate to it. Every- 
body knows that Theocritus was here playing his own variation upon Jiad XVIII. 
561-72 and Hesiod Shield 292-301. These are both vintage scenes. It was therefore 
material for the immediate intelligibility, at least, of the story depicted that the poet 
should use at the outset a word ruling out a vintage scene and indicating table fruit. 
Moreover, the more luscious the grapes the more point is given to the Boy’s absorp- 
tion in his pastime and to its sequel. 


How then did rvpvaias arise? The scribe began again at the preceding line by 


to books than is available to me. 

2 According to the edition of Ahrens, which is 
here manifestly (from the words which follow) 
correct as against Wendel’s. 


1 I have not been able to trace it further back 
and so to find out on what authority Voss at- 
tributed it to cod. Urs. This would evidently 
require a much wider and more regular access 
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mistake; he wrote TYT; he then without erasing it wrote TEN on top, thus pro- 
ducing what the next man read as rup. 

The objection (in case anyone should be troubled by it) that yevvaias is here 
open to question as being the ‘easier’ or ‘commoner’ word is not, as it happens, 
available. Any real word is certainly easy and common compared with what is no 
word at all. But that yevvaia as an epithet of cragvAy, while easy and (we should 
infer from Plato) common in the fourth or third centuries B.c., became in course of 
time a difficult word is certain. Not only is it explained in Bekker Anecdota i. 340 
though under the presumably more difficult expression aypocxos orwpa, but, strange as 
it may appear, the very Deipnosophists, in Athenaeus XIV. 653p, despite the fact 
that they have the Platonic locus classicus before them, find yevvaia orapvA7 a difficult 
expression,' and proceed to account as best they can for the use of the adjective. 
Part of their researches appears to have perished; but what survives is enough to 
show that this use of that epithet was one which even they, who had its meaning 
clear from Plato, were not certain how to explain. A fortiori, some scribe, faced 
with a blur, would never think of this as the correct epithet. 

A. Y. CAMPBELL. 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


1 Cf. the words quoted on p. gr. 
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THE PLOTINIAN LOGOS AND ITS STOIC BASIS. 


THE purpose of the present article is to examine the use of Logos as an onto- 
logical term in the Plotinian system and to seek to trace its connexion with Stoicism. 
Although at first the fact that the fundamental meaning metapbysically of Logos for 
Plotinus is a spiritual activity due, both as created and as creator, to the desire for 
contemplation may appear to be an obstacle to a close resemblance with the Spermatic 
Logos of Stoicism, the creative aspect of the elemental Fire, nevertheless abundant 
and striking similarities in other respects seem to furnish conclusive evidence that 
the title which I have selected is not mistaken. The full importance of the Plotinian 
Logos cannot indeed be grasped until the development of the term has been studied 
not merely in Stoicism but in Philo and early Patristic Literature; for then the 
common function of Logos in every system, the reconciliation of the transcendent 
and the immanent views of God, is clearly manifested. But here only a brief in- 
dication of the evolution of the Logos doctrine between the diffusion of Stoic thought 
and the emergence of Neoplatonism is possible. Chief interest will be directed to 
the use by Plotinus of the spermatic conception, fundamentally Stoic, of a creative 
Nature which informs and pervades the Cosmos as its immanent Logos.’ 


I, 


It is well known that in Stoicism Matter, which is defined as the passive and 
indeterminate substratum of things, is acted upon by the Logos inherent in it, which 
is God. Logos is the Divine Fire, the seed from which all birth arises and into 
which disintegration brings all things back. This Logos Stoicism not merely likens 
to the power contained in seed but identifies with that power, and God, the Logos 
governing the Cosmos, contains all the individual Spermatic Logoi, whereby every- 
thing arises according to Destiny.? Like the Universal Logos, these individual 
Logoi are immortal and may be said to be derived by Matter from God for the 
production of the Universe.* Just as in each particular thing all the parts grow from 
seed, so the parts of the Universe, including plants and animals, grow up and are 
then taken back again, cause and all, into the macrocosmic Spermatic Logos.‘ In 
the human microcosm Spermatic Logoi are termed one of the parts (viz. the repro- 
ductive faculty) of the soul.© Though there is apparently but one passage where the 
statement is made that the Logos is corporeal,® and though Seneca offers as one of 
four alternative definitions of Creator incorpovalis ratio,” it seems clear that the con- 
ception of Logos and Logoi as corporeal is implicit in Stoicism, the Logos inhering 
in and being identical with the seed. So Seneca declares ‘ Rationem toti inditam et 
uim omnium seminum singula proprie figurantem and ‘ In semine omnis futuri ratio 
hominis comprehensa est.’ Semen is that which is mingled in man with parts of the 

1 The Plotinian Logos has not been granted, and, while his treatment is from a rather different 
when discussed, the importance which it de- angle, I adopt his main position. 
serves, and scholars have been too ready to find 2 SVFII. 1027. Cic. N.D. II. 10, 28; 33, 86. 
inconsistencies. So Heinze, after saying that 3 SVF II. 1074. 
on the whole Plotinus follows Stoicism, often * SVF I. 497; Marc. Aur. IV. 14, 21; VI. 24; 
through the Alexandrians, professes to find’ VII. ro, 
about the metaphysical relation of the Logos 5 SVF II. 828. 
‘only unclear and contradictory statements ’ 6 SVF II. 1051 (so Heinze, of. cit., p. 90, n. 1). 
(Lehre v. d. Logos, p. 329). H. F. Mueller, to 7 ad Helv. 8, 3. 
whom Plotinian scholarship owes much, has 8 Sen. Ep. go, 29. 
well handled the subject (Lehre v. Log. bei Plotin) 9 Sen. N.Q. III. 29. 
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soul, in the same proportion as that in which they are present in the parent,! and, 
the definition of Chrysippus adds, is in substance identical with the Pneuma. The 
Logoi are regarded as the Law of Nature: one of the ‘goals of Nature’ is to move 
according to them, and in conformity with them both the human Soul and Nature 
are self-moved? From the standpoint of theodicy the Logos, to which Matter is 
obedient and by which it is easily moulded, is incapable of inflicting wrong. Even 
though the Universe experience conflagration, the Logos will survive and, according 
to a Neoplatonic writer,* the Logoi are the Eternal Causes which take the place in 
Stoicism of the Platonic Ideas.® 

The Philonic Logos-doctrine acquires metaphysical importance in so far as it 
represents a determined effort to embrace the Platonic Ideas. By means of these 
the Philonic Logos is the mediator between, but not (as in Stoicism) identical with, 
God and the Cosmos. Logoi individually are identified with, or may be considered 
as the creative aspect of, these Ideas, the Ideas operating in the Sensible World.’ 
Philo regards the total Logos as being stretched from the centre of the Universe to 
its circumference and vice versa, and as being caused by God to bind the Universe 
together." Like Seneca,® Philo conceives the Logos as the pilot of the Universe and, 
in full accord with Stoicism, as ‘ warm and fiery.’*® Under this aspect, however, it is 
distinct from the Demiurgic Logos, which embraces the Ideas and which, as we learn 
in De Optficto Mundi, constitutes the incorporeal and Intelligible World, the Idea of 
Ideas. This Intelligible World, consisting of the Ideas contained in God," is the 
Divine Logos in process of cosmic creation. ‘ Just as a city that has already been 
moulded in the architect did not have place outside, but had been stamped on the 
soul of the craftsman,!2 in the same way the World composed of Ideas could have no 
other place than the Divine Logos which has set in order this world.’?* In fact, the 
Logos from this viewpoint is the sum of the Ideas,"* and, identifying the Spermatic 
Logoi of the Stoa with the Platonic Ideas,!® Philo makes those Logoi transcendent, 
though he claims that they remain at the same time immanent in the Sensible 
World. From this point of view Philo (to a much greater degree than Plutarch and 
the Hellenizing philosophers of Judaism“) anticipates Plotinus, for Logos and 
Logoi are duplicated. And yet, even if M. Bréhier’s judgment—too strong I believe 
in its present form—could be accepted, that in Plotinus is found ‘in almost every 
detail the Logos-theory in the shape which it assumes in Philo,’*’ the lack of 
philosophical coherence in the Philonic theory ought to warn us against attaching too 
great importance to it. Moreover, the Plotinian Logos, unlike the Philonic or the 
Stoic, is never designated in material terms. The Higher Logos both embraces and 
constitutes the Philonic World of Ideas, whereas the Plotinian Nous, the term for 
the World of Ideas, rather than being equated with Logos is its producer, and, as 


1 SVF Il. 741. 

2 SVF II. 780. 1132. 

3 Marc. Aur. VI. 1; IX. 1. 

4 Proclus, SVF II. 717. 

5 In Aristotle (De An. I. i. -403a 25) we meet 
Abyor vv, which are ‘forms possessing their 
essence in matter and being inseparable’ (Philo- 
ponus, ad loc.). Cf. Enn. 1. 8,8; VI. 1, 29. 

6 Cf. Op. Mun. 20, etc. . 

7 *Goettliche Ideen, die in der Form vo 
gestalteten Kraeften zu Naturprinzipien werden’ 
(Meyer, Gesch v. d. Keimkvaft, 46). 

® De Plant. 8. Cf. SVF Il. 719. 

® De Cher. 30; De Sacr. 87. Although the 
Philonic Logos rarely receives material attri- 
butes (vide Leisegang, Heil. Geist, pp. 66, 67), it 


clearly fails by this fact to be a spiritual concept 
like that of Plotinus. 

10 Jbid. 

11 VideC.Q. XXIV., p. 198, n. 7. 

12 Cf. for this notion that artefacta are not (as 
Plato had said) in imitation of sense-objects, Cic. 
De Or. 9, Sen. Contry, V. 36, Ep. 58, 21, Dio. Pr. 
12, 36, Plot. Enn. V. 8, 1, [Clem.] Recog. 8, 54. 
It is perhaps Posidonian. 

13 Op. Mund, 24. 

14 Migr. Abr. 103. Cf. Clem, Strom. V. 3, 16. 

15 Cf. C.Q., loc. cit. 

16 Vide Plut.Js. et Os. 59; Qu. Conv. VIII. 2, 3, 
719; Aristeas, Ep. ad Philocr. 279. 
17 Texte et Trad. III., p. 19. 
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Whittaker remarks,! Logos is never used as a technical term for the Second 
Hypostasis in Plotinus. 

Plotinus is preceded by several thinkers who were led to adopt the Spermatic 
Logos ; but although the Stoic conception had apparently already been dematerialized 
in Neopythagoreanism,? which held that Number is the extension and energy of 
the Spermatic Logoi in the Monad,® it is in the Plotinian system that the 
dematerialized reproduction of the Stoic concept first appears as an organic and 
indispensable element. For, as a principle at once rational and creative, the Logos 
is a mainspring operating Plotinus’ cosmogony ; by using the Logos he successfully 
accomplishes the arduous descent from Reality, the realm of Nous, to Process, the 
realm of Becoming. Either to refuse to see in Plotinus the spermatic conception at 
all, or to deny the Logos a place in the hierarchy of hypostases,° appears to me to 
fail to appreciate the consistency in his doctrine which the following examination 
seeks to reveal. 


Il. 


Plotinus occasionally adopts the well-known distinction, developed by Stoicism® 
and found in Philo,” between the Adyos rpodopixds and the Adyos evdsdOeros. The 
contrast is not for Plotinus, as for Philo and the Stoics, of fundamental importance, 
but is introduced merely as a useful illustration: ‘ As the spoken Logos is an image 
of that in Soul, so that psychic Logos which is the interpreter® of the Logos in the 
Higher Hypostasis is broken when compared with that which ranks before it.’® 
And from other passages*® it becomes clear that Universal Soul is the Logos, the 
Interpreter, of Nous in the Sensible World. Further examination reveals the fact 
that Logos under its purely noetic aspect is the All-Soul, which, by the well-known 
Plotinian theory that the lower principle is not cut off from its producer," inheres in 
Nous, but in so far as the appropriate act of Soul gua Soul is discursive reasoning’? is 
logically distinguishable. This All-Soul, Soul gua Third Hypostasis, Soul Absolute, 
may be regarded as the Life ((w) in Nous which exists logically, not temporally, 
prior to the World-Soul, above which no less than above all individual souls it 
stands.'2 Now, as distinct from this higher phase, appears the World-Soul, Soul 
conceived as pervading and animating the corporeal order which Nous has called 
into existence, the Creative Logos which engenders the things subsequent to Soul,'* 
and to which Plotinus applies the term ¢ivov.s. Plotinus expresses his meaning 
figuratively when, in the Fifth Treatise of the Third Ennead, he adopts the Platonic 
allegories of Poros and Penia, and Eros Zeus and Aphrodite, and (with a warning 
to the reader not to take his words too literally) shows that Poros (the Noetic Logos) 
in conjunction with Penia (personifying Matter) begets in Soul (represented by 
Aphrodite the daughter of Zeus, the type of Nous) the Logos Eros as his offspring, 
Poros himself inhering in Zeus. Under both aspects Logos is synonymous with 
Soul. But, like Philo, Plotinus introduces a further development, combining his 
Logos doctrine with the Ideal Theory by the use of Logoi in the plural. From Nous 
and the Noetic Logos and Logoi is produced the Universe which is extended in 
150¢ (cf, Enn, V. 1, 6). 

8 Philonic (Leg. All. III. 207). 
9 Enn, I. 2, 3. 
10 V, 1, 3; Il.9,1; IV. 3, 11. 


11 The favourite expression is odx drorérunra or, 
positively, é&jprnra. Vide Theiler, Problem. rot. 
5 Cf. Bréhier, Texte et Trad, Notice to Enn, III. 12 Xéyos in a psychological sense. The context 
2, 3. generally decides which of its many meanings in 
¢ The idea is even earlier: Arist, Anal. Post, Plotinus the term is to receive, but occasionally 
I. 10, 76b, 24; Plat. Soph. 263b. e.g. in VI. 7, the choice of a single meaning is 


' Neoplatonists, 37. 

2 Vide e.g. Meyer, op. cit. 48. The Stoic term 
is of course used by Justin Martyr of Jesus 
(Ap. II. 8. 13). 

3 Syr. in Arist. Met. xiii. 6. 

« Cf. Heinemann, Plotin, 67. 


7 Vit. Mos, II. 127. Vide also Albinus, Prol. difficult. Cf. Theiler, op. cit. 66, 67. 
13 VY. 1,10; II. 9, 8. 


1@ Cf. V. 1, 7. 
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space ;} Nous as the Demiurge of the Universe bestows Logoi on Soul, which uses 
them to fashion sensa.? This is explained by the fact that creation is the result of 
contemplation: Soul, by beholding the eternal Ideas, conceives immaterial Logoi, 
which are then reflected on the lower phase of Soul as Logoi operative in matter. 
Individual souls are Logoi of the Ideas more unfolded than the latter, and Soul gua 
Third Hypostasis is the sum of all the Logoi,* which occupy the same place in Soul 
as the Ideas in Nous. The One, which transcends Nous, will obviously be in 
relation to Logoi only qua the ground of Nous; Logos in Plotinus, unlike its fore- 
runner in Stoicism,° is far from constituting an ultimate principle. ® 

Confining our attention mainly to the spermatic aspect of the Plotinian Logoi, 
we see that they are neither corporeal nor quantitative.’ From other passages it 
becomes clear that the Logos derives its importance not from identity, but from 
connexion with Sperma.® From the Fourth Essay of the Second Ennead we learn 
that bodies require to be produced from the moulding of matter, the incorporeal 
substrate, by the Noetic Ideas, in which production the Spermatic Logoi are the 
immediate agents. Logos produces variety in animate bodies, but as the principle 
of order and determination is opposed by indeterminate matter, which is identical 
only with that part of Otherness opposed to the Logoi.? Elsewhere it is said that 
the forms indwelling in matter are not the same as they would have been in 
themselves, but are infected by it: for example, the Logos may not be able to hide 
the ugliness of matter, and the result will be an ugly face.*° The Logoi as principles 
ruling over matter have a greater degree of reality, but matter itself is devoid 
of Logos, a shadowy declension from it." 

The Plotinian objection to the Stoic conception of creative Logos is simply that 
this is derived from matter, and, because it is not pure form, does not possess 
priority: it does not create a composite by having come into matter.12 As Bréhier well 
remarks: ‘Le Logos est bien un mouvement, comme I’ont vu les Stoiciens, mais 
ce n’est pas le mouvement du feu; c’est dire qu’il accepte tout du stoicisme, moins 
le matérialisme.’** This position is made abundantly clear. Not matter but Soul 
constitutes Logos, and Soul cannot be imagined, though entering matter, to set it 
aflame.‘* Matter can indeed become fire, but only on the arrival, not of fire, but of 
the appropriate Logos.’® Logos is exterior to matter, not in the sense that they 
‘are at the two opposite poles,’ but in the sense that their natures are different. 
Only the Soul, not matter, contains Logoi as indwelling powers.’* ‘ If matter,’ asks 
Plotinus,’’ ‘on (Stoic) premises gua body is the same everywhere, surely the very 
fact that it makes distinct bodies owing to the qualities which it has received shows 
that these acquired qualities are really immaterial Logoi?’?® In another place 
apparently both Stoics and Epicureans are criticized: ‘ If fire also is a Logos which 
works in matter, and each of the other elements is as well, fire cannot arise 
automatically. For whence could it come? From an attrition, one might suppose.”® 


1 II. 2,2. The Noetic Logos, which calls the dpyxy Adyos cal wdvra déyos is self-explanatory, 
Sensible World into being (ri@eis xécouovy in IV. since the dpy# meant is, not rd év, but ra wavra 
4, 39), is likened to the Ithyphallic Hermes in in Nous. 


III. 6, 19 (cf. Cornut. Theol. Comp. 16; Porphy. 7 IV. 7, 2, 5, 9- 8 V. 9, 3, 4, 6, 9, 10. 


ap. Eus, Prep. Ev. III. 114; Macr. Sat. I. 19, 14; 9 II. 4, 16. 10 [. 8, 9, II. 
Just. Ap. L. 22; and Hippolyt. Ref. Haer. IV. 48). 11 VI. 3, 7. 12 VI. 1, 29. 
2 V. 9, 3. 2 IV. 3, 5. 4 VI. 2, 5. 13 Of. cit, III. p. 19. 14 III. 6, 12. 
5 Cf. also Celsus (Or. Cont, Cels. 5, 24: 6 Tév 15 III. 8, 2. 16 III. 6, 15. 


wavrwy déyos écriv abrés 6 Peds.) 17 IV. 7, 9. For the theory criticized at the 
© @cios Néyos, according toH. F. Mueller, occurs end of the chapter cf. Manil. IV. 891 ; Diog. 

twice in Plotinus: in VI, 1,26 it is obviously not Bab. fr 30 SVF; Marc. Aur. V. 33. 

Plotinus whose view is given, and in I. 6, 2 the 18 So also are quantities (II. 4, 8). 

term (common in Philo) should not mislead any 19 Cf, Lucret. V. tog5 sqq. 1242. Manilius 

one to identify Aéyos with rd é&. In III. 2, 18 (perhaps Posidonian) I. 856. 
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But this is impossible, because fire exists in the Universe before friction between 
bodies arises; the bodies themselves already possess fire when friction takes place. 
The potentiality of matter is not such that it can of itself produce fire. If, then, the 
principle which produces fire must be a Logos, since it bestows form, what principle 
is it? It is Soul, which is able to produce fire, i.e. it is Logos and life which 
together constitute one and the same principle.’! In one passage the Spermatic 
Logoi are introduced under the name of Forms: ‘ They must not be placed on one 
side apart, with matter on the other side right away from them, so that the irradiation 
received by it reaches it from somewhere on high. ... Speaking more precisely, 
we must not assume that Form is locally separated from matter, and then matter 
possesses the Form as a reflection in water, but rather that it encompasses the Form 
on all sides, as it were embracing and yet not embracing it.2 By this approach 
matter derives in its entirety what it can from Form; for there is nothing inter- 
mediate, and the Form does not permeate the whole of matter nor glide over it, but 
remains in itself.’® 

The Demiurgic Soul is said to create the Sensible World in imitation of the 
Intelligible, ‘just as the Spermatic Logos, which from the immobile seed develops 
itself by gradual evolution, it seems, into plurality, shows manifestly by partition its 
multiplicity. Instead of keeping its internal unity it expends that outside itself. Its 
advance is a gain in size but a loss in strength’* As being the total Logos, the 
All-Soul will be able to sketch out beforehand the powers of individual souls ere they 
proceed from it. This sketch will resemble preliminary irradiations upon matter, 
which will be followed by the individual soul. The Logos of each thing, whether 
of plant or of animal, must gua Logos exhibit unity in multiplicity ;° the unity of soul 
is not to be understood in the sense that it is one Logos, but in the sense that its 
substrate is one, and soul may constitute any number of Logoi as great as its original 
number.” We may wonder how a human soul—i.e. a human Logos—can participate 
in the body of a brute. But soul is potentially all things, only functioning at different 
times according to a different Logos. Every Spermatic Logos contains within 
itself the Logos for the matter of every animal. The matter will be worked upon by 
it, either being found to be consonant with the Logos or receiving from the latter an 
appropriate quality. For the Logos of an ox can inhere only in the matter of an ox. 
Thus (and here Plotinus countenances metensomatosis) the Logos-soul will be trans- 
formed from what it was originally to become the Logos of an ox.? The Logos, of 
which the arrival in matter produces body, must contain within itself all the qualities. 
It is pure immaterial form which, though in contrast with the Noetic Logos it is 
inseparably connected with matter, is notwithstanding separable from it in thought." 
Nature, which is identical with the total Spermatic Logos, produces the Logoi in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, and these Logoi themselves abiding bestow some- 
thing on the material substrate"! ‘The Logos in the seed, producing form and 
colour, is not identical with the seed. For these Logoi are themselves invisible. . . . 
The Spermatic Logos is identical with the soul which contains the Logoi, yet that 
soul, not having itself begotten the Logoi, does not behold what it possesses :*? soul 
in this phase is an image, even as are these Logoi.’'* ‘ Even in seed, that which has 


1 VI. 7, 11. taneously effective. 
2 Hence arises an inconsistency, purely verbal, 8 VI. 7, 6; cf. Porph. Sent. 17. 
between matter which is constantly termed draGés ® III. 3, 4. 10 II. 7, 3. 11 TIT. 8, 2. 
and the rauradés of I. 8, 3. 12 ‘The Logos in matter is neither an act of 
3 VI. 5, 8. 4 III. 7, rx. Nous nor contemplation, but a faculty of modify- 
5 VI. 7, 7. ¢ VI. 7, 14. ing matter, acting unwittingly (ov« eldvia adda 
7 VI. 2,6, From V. 7, 3 it is clear that soul dpdéca pévor, II. 3, 17). 
contains an infinite number of Spermatic Logoi, 13 V. 3, 8. 


which (unlike Noetic Logoi) are not all simul- 
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chief rank, is not the moist matter, but that which is unseen, i.e. a principle of 
number, a Logos.’! 

Nature may be said to contain a Logos of beauty which is the pattern of the 
Logos in bodies ; but an even more beautiful pattern than the Logos in Nature is its 
source, the Logos in Soul.2, The shadow cast by Soul goes as far as the Logos 
which proceeds from Soul, and this Logos is of such a character that it may 
generate a bulk as great as the Idea wished it to generate.* The total Logos is 
conceived as a systematic multiplicity of Logoi, a psychic creature ((wov Yvyxixov) 
possessing varied forms. The entire Logos-Soul has potentially in itself the 
faculty of bringing order in the Sensible World: ‘in the same way also Seed-Logoi 
mould and fashion animate things as it were into little worlds.’® ‘In that which is 
posterior to Soul, things often hinder one another, and are deprived of attaining their 
natural form which the individual Logos desires.’* Soul bestows on bodies the 
shapes of which it has the Logoi—the celestial deities in the Sensible World and 
all.7 Owing to the wondrous art displayed by Nature every thing is begotten asa 
Logos, dwelling in matter, but modelled after a Logos which is prematerial.* 
Biological reproduction is due to the impulse of the indwelling Logos.® ‘In every 
living thing, a unity, there is produced by Nature a multiplicity of events, not, 
however, all simultaneously ; there are the periods of life, and at fixed times sprout 
out—e.g. horns, beard. The breasts develop, the bloom of life is reached, and 
procreation of others in the same species becomes possible. New Logoi are added 
without the destruction of these originally present, as is clear from the fact that in 
the offspring the same total Logos is again manifested.’’® If all goes well, the birth 
of children takes place in accordance with the Spermatic Logos. Plotinus, however, 
allows that sometimes obstacles prevail, present either in the mother or in her 
environment." With his usual skill of observation, he points out that when in an 
animal a gash or wound occurs, the parts are spontaneously drawn and joined 
together so that the wound is healed: this, he maintains, is due to the governing 
Logos.’ Perhaps the fact that Logoi are intermediaries, and must always first 
yield to the affections of matter,’*® accounts for a gradual deterioration which is 
observable in men of to-day as compared with men of yore.’* The Soul does not 
need to shake up the Logoi, since matter, once it has obtained Logoi, does its share 
by creating an upheaval for those Logoi which come later.‘ Matter, in fact, not 
the Spermatic Logos, is responsible for evils: so also the Logoi in the arts are not 
responsible for the flaws and all which conflicts with those arts.‘° Nevertheless 
matter is dominated in the direction of greater good. And so from all things unity 
is produced, even though sensa are in a different state, as the products of matter and 
Logoi, from that which they occupied in the Logoi.'? The Logos, then, which 
inheres in matter is the generative Soul, which is in its turn modified by the 


8 IV. 3, 11. ® IIT. 8, 7. 

20 IV. 4, 11. Cf. Enn. IV. 3, 13; Sen. N.Q. 
III. 29 (quoted supra), SVF I1. 749; I. 98. 

11 ITI. 3, 14E. 12 {IT. 3, 5. 

13 Perhaps this may be a hint from Posidonius : 
cf. Philo, Op. mund. 140, 150; Sen. ep. go, 6. 

14 II, 3, 16. The next sentence is aptly com- 
pared by Bouillet with Sen. De Prov. 5: (ipse 
omnium conditor) semper paret, seme/ iussit. 

15 II, 3, 16 ad fin. ceopds deserves comparison 
with Orig, in Joh. XXVI. 5, 35-8; Clem. Alex. 
Paed. II. x, 94, 4; Albin. Didasc. 13 (p. 169, 1,7 


1 Philo (Op. mund. 43) mentions ‘ the spermatic 
principles in which the Logoi are unseen and 
hidden’ but are ‘made manifest in due season.’ 
Clement knows a Logoi ‘secret and invisible’ 
which is a binding power (Strom. V. 12). If 
SVF II. 744 is wholly Stoic (Heinze sees the 
influence of Platonizing Pythagoreans) the Stoic 
Logoi were conceived as Numbers. For the 
Pythagorean view cf. Simpl. Arist. Cat. Schol. in 
Ar. 67a, 38 sqq. : 

2 V. 8, 3. Cf. what Philo says in Leg. AU. III. 
150: 0 omepuarikds Kai yevynrixos Tv Kaha Adyos 


6p86s. Herm). 
3 IV. 3,9. ‘IV. 3,8. 16 [bid, 
5 IV. 3, 10. 6 IV. 3, 10. 7 Ibid. 17 II, 3, 16. 
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‘ruling part’ of the Soul, shining down and forming imprints of the Noetic 
Logoi on that creative phase.t’ ‘As long as Nous and Soul exist, the Logoi will 
flow down? into this lower phase of Soul, just as, while there be a Sun, all lights will 
flow down from him.’ 


Ill. 


The Stoic conception of Logos as the productive power in the Sensible World 
does not mean the adoption by Plotinus of Stoic Determinism. The Spermatic 
Logos is indeed adopted as a determinant principle in every case save that of 
rational human beings.® For these the causal principle required is not that psychic 
power which as Nature is contained in animal and vegetative seed and even 
inorganic things,® but rather the pure unmixed Soul, which, as we have seen, is the 
Noetic, not the Spermatic, Logos. Professor Heinemann rightly says that ‘ Plotin 
protestiert gegen die Gleichsetzung dieses Logos mit der Naturnotwendigkeit.’7 
Only the Higher Logoi and Legos can exercise control over the Universe. Thus 
Plotinus escapes Stoic Fatalism by regarding the Sensible World as in itself the best 
of all possible Worlds, but, in relation to the Ideal World, as imperfect. In full 
agreement with Stoicism he sees Providence in control of this World, but argues 
that in the last resort this is only a ‘ second-best,’ a position which pantheistic Stoicism 
could not adopt. The Logos-Soul in its higher Noetic phase attains freedom and 
exercises as All-Soul Providence. The Logos-Soul in its lower Spermatic phase is 
under the dominion of Destiny and Necessity. Like Stoicism, Plotinus combines 
Freewill and Determinism, Providence and Fate; but his is a much easier com- 
bination, just because the Soul participates in two Worlds, and the Logos is not 
merely Spermatic. 

As an entirety Soul possesses potentially the faculty of bringing order to the 
Sensible Universe. The limits of the duration of the Cosmos being fixed by 
immutable Logoi, things in this World are brought to pass under a single Logos.® 
The Cosmic Law is woven from the Laws Yonder and those here, which are the 
Logoi or creative movements in the Soul,’ and evils happen according to the Higher 
Logos, not according to Logoi of Nature, but only concomitantly.!° The events in 
the World take place according to those Logoi, which comprehend likewise the 
events prior to dependence on Spermatic Logoi, For the Spermatic Logoi do not 
possess that which can arise contrary to themselves: they contain none of those 
things which arise from matter to contribute to the Universe, none of those deeds 
mutually performed by engendered things.‘ The Noetic Logoi, whereby the things 
in this World arise according to the same immutable pattern, are said to reside 





in those principles which are Creators (viz. the Ideas in Nous, as being beyond the 


1 TI. 3, 17. 

2 Cf. Clement’s divas rod Ge0d olov dmdppaa 
Tod Aéyou (Staeblin, iii, 202) (dmoppéov in Enn. IIL. 
2, 2) and contrast the cruder Philonic notion ofa 
‘ shower of Logoi’ (Leg. All. III. 162). 

3 II. 3, 18. J have discussed (C. Q. XXIV. 
205-6) the figure of the Sun as source of un- 
diminished giving. Professor Forsey has called 
my attention to Lucr. V. 281-305, 590-613, and it 
seems probable that here again we have to reckon 
with Posidonian influence. 

4 Vide Heinze, op. cit. 320. 6 III. 1, 8. 

6 VI. 7, 11; IV. 4, 27. Cf. SVF III., p. go, 
1, 16. Sen. N.Q. II. 1.; VI. 16. Posidonius 
seems to have developed the notion (Reinhardt, 
Kosmus u, Symp., p. 108.) Cf. Theiler, of. cit, 61 sqq. 
7 I am unable to believe that Plotinus opposes 


‘eine Herabziehung des Logos in die Sphaere 
der Naturzeugung.’ 

8 IV. 3,12. The Periodic Doctrine here and 
in IV. 4, 9, V. 7, 1, being combined with the 
Logos-doctrine, seems indubitably Stoic in basis. 
Professor Heinemann holds that the Stoic doc- 
trine is inconsistent with the Plotinian view that 
World-Creation is timeless (Plotin, 72). But the 
fact that the Plotinian Cosmos is an ‘ ewige Kon- 
struktion’ which no Stoic Ekpurosis can destroy, 
allows the adoption of Logoi and Periods, To 
the objection that every Period needs its appro- 
priate Nous, one Nous only is needed; for the 
Periods are identical. Cf. with 1V. 3, 12 Plut. 
Def. Ovac. 4264; Marc. Aur. VI. 1. 

9 IV. 3, 15. 10 TV, 3, 16. 

11 IV. 4, 39. 
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reach of Providence and Freewill), and, residing in that ‘ better-ordered realm,’ they 
are embraced by a Logos which is not single and immanent in them all merely 
per accidens. The Sensible World is the realm of Chance from which Nous is far 
removed.* ‘Just as in the Spermatic Logos all the parts of the organism are 
together in the same place without any conflict ... and afterwards, when the 
animate organism is born and assumes bulk, each part is at a different point, and 
one becomes to another an impediment, so also from Nous a Unity and from the 
Noetic Logos arose this World.’? The Noetic Logos makes things on different 
grades because it contains variety due to Nous. The Cosmic Creative Logos, 
proceeding from complete unities, viz. Nous and Soul-Life, is neither a single Soul- 
Life nor a single Nous, nor complete in every respect.? Of necessity divided, 
though its simplicity is not thereby destroyed, it must be composed of parts 
that are unequal‘ and indeed contrary. The Noetic Logos embraces both good 
and evil, not indeed creating them but coexisting with them. The Spermatic 
Logoi and Nature are the activity of Absolute-Soul, which is unity containing 
difference. Hence the Spermatic Logoi as parts will exhibit a proportionately 
greater difference. Their acts in which the creative process terminates exhibit 
an even wider contrast.° The two phases of Logos, the one the engendering, the 
other linking the Higher Order to the World of Process, constitute together the 
Universal Province.’ The Sensible World is governed by Soul in accordance with 
Logos, just as in each living thing the indwelling principle fashions the parts that 
proceed from it and coordinates them with the whole, which contains all the parts, 
whereas they contain each only as much as it is. Logos implies that each thing acts 
and is acted upon not haphazard nor according to the chance occurrence of events, 
but by a law of Necessity. The real agent is not the Spermatic Logos but the 
Higher Soul which contains the Spermatic Logoi and knows the consequences of 
every deed which it performs.® 

Viewed in either its Noetic, i.e. Providential aspect, or its Spermatic phase, i.e. 
as a principle in the necessary sequence of events in the Sensible World, the Plotinian 
Logos fulfils in Theodicy a réle which manifests profound Stoic influence. The right 
act on the Plotinian view is performed not by the Providential Logos and yet con- 
formably with it; the evil act is likewise not performed by it but is ruled by Fate, 
and is part of the causal nexus of events in the Lower Order. We do evil when, 
without any compulsion of the Providential Logos, we add our acts of ourselves to 
those of Providence and of its subordinate Logos and Logoi, and are then unable to 
bring the result into connexion with the Providential Will. Right will, which rises 
above the affections of the body, seeks that Good which the World-Soul, Nature, 
seeks or more truly beholds, and aims at the same goal as the Universal Will. Slaves 
perform many actions on the orders of their master, but the will of the good man is 
directed to the end proposed by his Master also.!® And so the Plotinian Theodicy 
embraces a Determinism which is not far removed from that of Stoicism.™* 

In view of the abundance of material, the present investigation can hardly claim 
to be exhaustive. Perhaps there are certain apparent contradictions in the Plotinian 
doctrine which, in the short space at my disposal, I have failed to discuss. The 
influence of earlier systems on the philosophy of Plotinus is difficult to assess exactly 


1 VI. 8, 17. 2 III, 2, 2. as seed-powers, i.e. as producing all from them- 
3 III. 2. 16. * IIf. 2, 27. selves, but as powers which embrace and unite.’ 
5 III. 2,16. Cf. Enn. I. 8,153; SVF II. 1169; 7 III. 3, 4. 8 II, 3, 16. 

Sen. N.Q. 7, 23; Ep. 107,8; Philo, Qu, Rer. 311 ; 8 IIT. 3, 5. 10 IV. 3, 35. 

Plut. Is. et Os. 55, 373d. 11 Vide SVF II. rooz. Cf. Enn. IV. 4, 45; 


6 III. 3,1. Cf. Gollwitzer, Lehre v.d. Willens- SVF 1. 527; Sen. Ep. 54,7; Marc. Aur, III. 4; 
freiheit (1901-2) on this passage: ‘The Logos of Plato, Rep. 379c; Laws, 904. 
Providence and its parts are not to be considered 
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and, though I have no doubt that here in his Logos-doctrine (as indeed elsewhere in 
his teaching!) he is building upon a Stoic basis, yet due allowance must be made for 
the dematerialization and other changes which in the manner of Alexandrian specula- 
tion he introduces. But in two respects I believe that the Stoic and the Plotinian 
theories are similar. In both systems Logos is an ontological conception of funda- 
mental importance. In both systems Logos is developed with the desire, which 
an aan towards the Universe promotes, for a rigidly consistent doctrine 


R, E. Wirt. 


READING. 


1 A detailed study of the subject, the results m i ici 
’ e that in general Stoicism greatly i 
of which I hope to produce later, convinces Plotinus. 8 y influences 














ANAXAGORAS: PREDICATION AS A PROBLEM 
IN PHYSICS: II. 


Tue former part of this paper’ attempted to show— 
1. That in Anaxagoras’ scheme of physics the following substances were elements: 
(2) The animal substances (such as Flesh, Bone, Marrow, etc. ); 
(6) The vegetable substances (such as Bark, Wood, etc.); 
(c) The so-called Opposites (the hot, the cold, etc.); and 
2. That there is no evidence that Anaxagoras asserted any substances to be 
homoeomerous, and that, even if he had done so, the word ‘ homoeomerous’ does not 
bear the meanings often attached to it by those theories which assume he made the 
assertion. The meaning of opovopepys is, not ‘ simple in substance,’ i.e. ‘elementary,’ 
but ‘simple in formation.’ 


LuCRETIUS AND THE Rerum Homocomeria. 


In order to make it clear that the statements of Lucretius about Anaxagoras 
lend no support to the view that o,ovoyep7js means ‘simple and elemental,’ we must 
first examine a certain doctrine attributed to Anaxagoras by the ancient com- 
mentators, a doctrine which for the sake of convenience may be termed the principle 
of ‘ Like to Like.’ 

The Principle of Like to Like.—This principle is described by Hippolytus? as follows: 

‘Anaxagoras said that. . . all things partake of motion, being kept in motion by Nojs, 
and similar things came together. And the things in the sky were set in order by the 
circular motion ; so the dense (76 ruxvév) and the moist and the dark and the cold and all 
the Bapéa came together at the middle, and when they set fast® the Earth was formed out 
of them. The opposites of these (ra dvrixelweva rovros), viz. the hot and the bright and the 
dry and the lightweighted, went unto the further part of the Ether.’ 

It will readily be seen that this is a fairly exact representation of what Anaxagoras 
himself says (in fr. 15), and that these remarks are concerned with cosmology. 

A similar process is described by Simplicius, though he has made a slight mistake 
in running two departments of it together,‘ the ‘cosmological’ and the ‘organic.’ 
What he gives us is an entirely accurate account of the ‘organic’ part of the process, 
viz. the formation of ra déporopep7. He says: 

‘Although they are neither generated nor destroyed, they give the appearance of coming 
into being and passing out of being by svyxpiots and dtdxpiois, which is all that happens in 
reality ; though, at the same time, all things are present in all things, and each one gets its 
character according to that which holds sway in it.’ 

This is correct, and much of it is patently founded upon Anaxagoras’ own words; but 
the examples he chooses to illustrate ra duorouepn, namely Water, Fire and Gold, are not 
correct. It may be that his error is due to his reading of Aristotle;® but it may also 
be due to his knowing that no loose masses of Flesh, Bone, etc., were formed at the 
stage which he has in mind, and therefore he chooses ‘cosmological’ substances, 
forgetting that in Anaxagoras they are not elemental. That he has the cosmological 
stage uppermost in his mind is evident from his proceeding to report the views of 
Theophrastus, thus: ‘. . . Anaxagoras says that im the dudxpiois of the Unlimited 

1C€.Q., Vol. XXV., pp. 27-37. 

2 Refut. omn, her. i. 8. 2(Diels A 42). 

3 ét Sv wayévrwv, as we see from fr. 16, stands 5 Simpl. phys. 27 (Diels A. 41). 
for the intermediate stages (1) Clouds (2) Water 6 It will be, useful to quote the passage here 
which come between Ether and Earth. The (Met. A 984a 13 sqq.) cxedov yap dravra ra 
dense etc. ‘separate off’ from the hot etc. (i.e.  duoomeph (xaOdwep tiwp } wip) otrw yiyver@ar Kal 
from the Ether) to form Clouds, then Clouds dméddvoOai dno ovyxpioe Kal d:axpice: udvov, d\Aws 
solidify to form Water, and Water solidifies to 4¢ odre ylyver@ar ofr’ awidAvoba, ada Siapevery 
form Earth. See C.Q. XX., pp. 67-8. Gi dia. 


4 The difference between the two stages is 
slight; see below, pp. 117, 118, 1109. 
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ANAXAGORAS: PREDICATION AND PHYSICS: II. 113 


kindred things were carried unto each other, and what was gold in the All became 
gold, and what was earth became earth.” 

(We may notice in passing that Simplicius takes care to say that, although the 
masses of things were formed as he describes by the aggregation of smaller bits or 
portions of those things, yet ‘a// things are present in all things,’ not merely the thing 
which ‘ holds sway’ and ‘ gives character’ to the whole.) 

We thus have evidence that the commentators rightly believed Anaxagoras to 
have held this principle of ra ovyyev, héper Oar rpds GAAnAa. 

Now it is obvious that i¢ ts this idea which Lucretius is expressing in the passage 
in his first book (ll. 834 foll.), where he is purporting to expound the doctrine of 


homocomeria : 
principio, rerum quam dicit homoeomerian, 
ossa uidelicet e pauxillis atque minutis 
ossibus hic et de pauxillis atque minutis 
uisceribus uiscus gigni sanguenque creari 
sanguinis inter se multis coeuntibu’ guttis 
ex aurique putat micis comsistere posse 
aurum et de terris terram concresceve paruis 
ignibus ex ignis, umorem umoribus esse, 
cetera consimili fingit ratione putatque. 


He is describing how visible masses of bone, flesh, etc., come into being, viz. by the 
coming togethey of tiny invisible pieces of bone, flesh, etc. It is exactly the process 
we have just been considering. He is not in any way concerned here with the 
division of substances; and he does mot say that homocomeria is a principle asserting? 
‘the existence of a class of substances (called duotoxepy) such that, however far they 
are subdivided, the pieces will always be like one another and like the whole of which 
they are parts.’? It is, for him, a theory of how the visible masses of substances 
get built up; in fact, it is the principle of ‘like to like.” 

But it is possible to go further. Lucretius has got the name homocomenia attached 
to the wrong doctrine. He actually describes the doctrine of homoecomena further 
down (ll. 861-866); but he has tacked the name homocomeria on to the ‘like to like’ 
doctrine. His mistake is easily explained, for the two doctrines are complementary. 
(1) Visible masses are formed by the aggregation of many tiny similar bits of one (or 
more) substances (this is ‘like to like’): but (2) at the same time there is in the whole 
so formed a portion of everything as well (this is ‘ homoeomenta’).° In the source from 
which Lucretius drew, no doubt the two doctrines were mentioned consecutively, as 
they are in Simplicius (p. 112), and as they must be unless a false impression is to be 
given. An easy mistake indeed; for who could know beforehand what a word such 
aS opoopépera is likely to mean? Is not the history of the controversy itself a sufh- 
cient excuse for Lucretius? A priori, the name might well have been attached to the 


1 Simplicius does not explicitly introduce these 
words as a verbatim quotation from Theo- 
phrastus ; and as he does so introduce a quota- 
tion a little further on, it seems probable that 
Theophrastus need not be held responsible for 
these two examples (gold and earth). They are 
of course, strictly, incorrect. ‘Like’ certainly 
did ‘come to like’ to form them as to form 
everything else; but they were not portions of 
actual earth or gold which so came together, for 
there was nothing in the All at the very beginning 
which ‘ was earth’ or which ‘ was gold,’ for neither 
of them are elements (see also pp. 117, 118). 

2 See above, p. 35. 

* Lucretius of course says that Anaxagoras 
held the principle of infinite divisibility as well ; 


but he rightly makes an entirely separate point 
of it (as Anaxagoras himself does: see fr. 3 and 
6; fr. 12, etc.). He goes on after the above 
quotation to another point—(2) denial of the void 
(1. 843): mec tamen esse ulla idem ex parte in rebus 
inane concedit; and then (3) assertion of infinite 
divisibility : meqgue corporibus finem esse secandis. 
‘Like to like’ does not automatically imply in- 
finite divisibility. 

4 Lucretius speaks not only of bone, flesh, 
blood as being formed thus, but also of gold, 
earth, fire, water. This is the same slight in- 
accuracy as was made by Simplicius (above, 
p. 112). It is not a serious one, unless it leads 
us to suppose that the latter substances are 
elements. 5 See below, p. 116, 117. 


H 
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like-to-like doctrine, as Lucretius imagines it was; and we are able to say he was 
wrong only because we can recognize the two doctrines which he describes (both 
genuine—and mutually complementary—doctrines of Anaxagoras), and because other 
commentators, in attaching the word to the other doctrine, show us the connexion 


between it and Anaxagoras’ own words, €v tavti ravros poipa eveotu.! 

But, even if we had been unable to check Lucretius’ mistake, it ought to be 
impossible to claim (as some scholars do) that what Lucretius describes as being the 
doctrine of the veyum homoeomenta is identical with what Aristotle means by the adjec- 
tive opocopepyjs or by ra oporopepj. The two ideas are by no means identical. We 
must not be misled by a superficial resemblance between the words into supposing 
that they both mean something which neither of them means.? 


THE SEEDS: ARE THEY THE ‘ ELEMENTS’ OF ANAXAGORAS’ SYSTEM ?2 


It remains to say something about the Seeds, which figure prominently in some 
interpretations of Anaxagoras, though our authorities say extremely little about them. 

Now, according to Anaxagoras himself (fr. 3), there is no limit in either direction 
to the size of pieces of matter. (a) There is no limit of smallness: therefore there are 
no ‘atoms’; and (d) there is no limit of greatness. How large, then, is a Seed ?4 
Surely it would be extraordinary if Anaxagoras said that pieces of matter of variable and 
indeterminable size were his elements.5 Of course he did not say the Seeds were 
elements, nor so far as I am aware is there any ancient assertion that he did. It is 
not pieces, variable in size, of substances, but the substances themselves, which 
rightly bear the name of ‘element.’ In chemistry, it is not 10 c.c. or 4 dwt. or a 
molecule of hydrogen which is the element, but hydrogen. 

What, then, can a Seed be? There are, I think, three possible hypotheses.® 

(a) If a Seed is just a convenient name for a comparatively small piece of matter 
in the mixture, identical in nature and composition with a large piece of matter, then 
what we believe about a Seed will depend upon what we believe about miatter in 


general. Here there are two possibilities : 


(i.) A Seed is a tiny piece ofan elemental substance. 
(ii.) A Seed is a tiny piece of matter containing a piece of all the elemental 
substances, one (or more’) of which ‘prevails’ in it and gives it its 


character.® 


1 Simplicius says that ‘each dpuoouépea, just 
like the Whole, has all things present within 
itself’ (460); and Aetius says: ‘ Because the puépn 
in the food were similar (8uo.a) to the substances 
produced by them, he called them dxoopéperas ' 
(i. 3. 5). The word is here used in the concrete ; 
but the tendency is clear. The connexion of the 
word éuorouépera (not duocomepys) with the doctrine 
éy mwavri etc., may thus be probably put back as 
far as Theophrastus, and indeed why should we 
not say with Lucretius that Anaxagoras himself 
used it? 

4 The word éuowouepeca seems not to occur in 
Aristotle. Similarly, the word pifwua does not 
appear in Aristotle in Empedocles’ sense at all. 
See above, p. 29, nn. 1, 3; and below, note 8, 

3 The view that the Seeds are the elements is 
held by Burnet (£.G.P., ed. iii., p. 264) and by 
Mr. Cornford (C.Q, XXIV. 22, 29, 30, 84); and 
partially by Mr. Bailey (The Greek Atomists, 
App. i.). 

4 Unless we know the size of Seeds we cannot 


profitably speak of ‘more’ or ‘ fewer’ Seeds (as 
Mr, Bailey does, of, cit., 548, ‘the majority of the 
Seeds in a compound structure’; ‘ most bread- 
seeds,’ ib. 549; cf. also ‘more portions of the 
Hot’ (Mr. Cornford, C.Q. XXIV. 86), ‘more or 
fewer portions’ (p. 87). 

* See C.Q. XXIV. 84. 

6 I take no notice of the hypothesis that o7vépya 
may be equivalent to the Empedoclean piftwua, 
as it seems incompatible with fr. 4, 

* The point of this will be seen later, p. 116. 

8’ This is apparently what the doxographers 
often mean by duoouépecat, which may if desired 
be considered the ‘ units’ of matter. See below, 
p.116sq. lentirely agree with Mr Bailey (op. cit., 
PP. 553. 554) that the usage of duoouépera must 
be clearly distinguished from that of duoomepis ; 
and that ‘the doxographers did not get [these 
usages of duovoyépevac] from Aristotle’ (p. 555). 
But they are by no means consistent in their 
usage. Aristotle himself never uses the word 
ouoioucpea, Which is in keeping with his custom. 
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(6) A Seed is a Seed in the ordinary sense, viz. a Seed of a plant or of an 


animal. 


There is so little in Anaxagoras and in our testimonies about the Seeds, that to 
choose between these hypotheses is not easy. Other things being equal, we should 
naturally assume that the ordinary meaning is the one intended, especially in view of 
Anaxagoras’ interests, unless of course it is ruled out by the evidence, 


TESTIMONIES MENTIONING THE SEEDS. 


(Excluding those which definitely refer to Seeds of animals or plants.) 


(1) Anaxagoras fr. 4. These things being so, we must believe that many and manifold 
things are present in all those things that are formed by combination (cvyxpwouévos), and 
(oy that is to say) that there are in them Seeds of all xpimara—Seeds, I say, which have 


idéae and colours and tastes of all sorts. 


And we must believe that men and the other 


animals, so many as have life, were compacted.... But before these things were separated 
off (4roxpiOjva), whilst all were together, not even any colour was distinguishable. This 
was due to the commixture of all xpijuara, that is, of the moist and the dry, and the hot and 
the cold, and the bright and the dark ; and of much Earth that was present in it ; and of an 
unlimited multitude of Seeds no whit resembling one another. 

(2) Aristotle de gen. et corr., 314 a 29 (passage quoted, p. 28 above; mention of raverep- 


ula sub fin.). 


(3) Aristotle de caelo, 302 a 28 (quoted above, p. 28). Translation: (a 31)‘ Anaxagoras says 

. . that the homoeomerous things (I mean, ¢.g., Flesh, Bone, and every such thing) are 

elements, whereas Air, and Fire, is a mixture of these, and of all the other Seeds, for either 

of them is a conglomeration composed of all homoeomerous things, which are invisible. 
Hence all things, he says, come into being out of them’ [viz., out of Air and Fire]. 


So far as I know, these are the only passages? in the fragments of Anaxagoras 
and in Aristotle’s notices of him which mention Seeds (other than Seeds of animals 


and plants). 


In (1) it will be seen that Anaxagoras passes immediately from the mention of 
Seeds to the mention of animals. In (3) Aristotle says that, in Anaxagoras, so far 
from being elements (as Empedocles made them), Air and Fire were mixtures of the 
elements Flesh, Bone, etc., that is, of tiny invisible pieces of them, for in Air and 
Fire there are of course no large masses of Flesh, Bone, etc., but only tiny pieces of 
them (ddpata dpovopepq), too small to be recognizable. These invisible pieces 
Aristotle describes also as Seeds; and the same seems to be implied in (2), where he 
applies to Earth, Air, Fire, Water the description ravoreppia tovTwv (SC. TaV Opotopepwv 
—Flesh, Bone, etc.) ‘a mass of seeds of Flesh, Bone, etc.’ 

Here, again, we cannot be certain that Anaxagoras used the word o7éppa in just 
the sense that Aristotle here uses it, though he may have done so. We see that 
Aristotle uses the word ravo7eppia with reference to Democritus too.2, However, if 
we accept this usage of orépyza as being that of Anaxagoras himself, the connotation 
will be ‘a tiny invisible piece’ of an elemental substance. This is equivalent to 


hypothesis (a) (i.) above.* 


ary procedure (see note 2 above). Itso happened, 
however, that some of Anaxagoras’ elemental 
substances coincided with some of the substances 
called ra éuotouepi by Aristotle. There is really 
no essential connexion between éuoouépeca and ra 
duoouepf, although a superficial reading of the 
evidence has frequently given rise to the belief 
that there is, and that Anaxagoras himself used 
the term dporomepys. 

' Mr. Cornford (C.Q. XXIV. 22) says: ‘Our 
authorities agree that, in Anaxagoras’ system, the 
oroxeia .. . are the Seeds or homoeomereiai (Aris- 
totle calls them owépyara or dépara opotomepy).... 
They cannot begin or cease to exist, and so can- 
not be increased or diminished in number,’ 


‘... . Aristotle's repeated statements that the Seeds 
are the only elements in Anaxagoras’ (ib. 29). 
These assertions are based on the equation of five 
terms: 7d duovomepn = dbpara duoromep7h = duocoméperac 
=oméppara=aroxeia, for which no justification 
is, or indeed can be, offered. Some of them, 
though not all, can be equated, as we have seen. 
For example, although the ocroxeta (i.¢., the 
kinds of elementary substances) cannot be in- 
creased or diminished in number, this cannot 
apply to the omépuara (i.e, the bits of those 
elementary substances), unless they are of a fixed 
size, 2 Phys. 203 4 19 sq. 

3 The meaning in hypothesis (a) (ii.) is not 
suggested by Aristotle’s words. 
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If we take the ordinary meaning of owépya=Seed of plant or animal, then we 
have a good deal of information given us about it by the Scholiast on Gregory. A 
Seed would be what he calls a yon). And the nature of a Seed must have been one 
of the problems which particularly interested Anaxagoras. The matter is clearly put 
by the Scholiast. A Seed must contain a bit of all the substances which will appear 
in the creature which is to develop from it.2, This would fit in well with Anaxagoras’ 
words in fr. 4, for a Seed of this sort would contain what he mentions there.* So 
would a Seed in the first sense, unless we take the words of fr. 4 (as some do) to 
imply that there is (e.g.) a xpoud as well as a 4Sovy, etc., in every Seed, which we are 
not bound to do.‘ 

It seems impossible to decide between these meanings; but nothing important 
is involved. I shall therefore choose (6), for the reason already given, though without 
Suggesting that the other two are wrong. It will be seen that all three refer to some- 
thing that actually occurs in the scheme. 

Some of the misunderstandings that have arisen about the Seeds have been due 
to the confusion and identification of ‘element’ with ‘unit of matter.’ An element 
of course must ex hypothesi be simple and uniform ; a unit need not be. 

We have seen already that there can be no ‘atom,’ no indivisible body, in 
Anaxagoras’ system: therefore the unit cannot be fixed in respect of size. 

Now Anaxagoras tells us that the things in this world are not cut off one from 
another like as with a hatchet, and that there is a portion of everything in everything. 
This is supported by his assertion (fr. 6) that, as at the beginning, so now, all things 
are mixed together. This clearly indicates that the unit of matter is a unit fixed im 
respect of its composition, not of its size; and that that composition (‘ formula’ almost) 
is ‘a portion of everything.’ 

Let us take an example—any piece of matter, say a piece of bone; not the 
element ‘ bone,’ but any bone out of a lump of meat. There is in this bone a portion 
of everything that exists—of flesh, of bone, of hair, of bark, of wood, of the hot, of 
the cold, of the sweet, of the bitter, etc. There is more® of some of these in it than 
of others. For consider: what is this beforeus? It is bone. It is hard. It is white. 
hen there is a greater portion of ‘bone’ in it, a greater portion of ‘the hard’ in it, 
a greater portion of ‘the white’ in it, than of other ‘things.’ And that is why it is 
hard white bone—and so with all the things it can truly be said to be.® Those things 
hold sway in it and give it its character. 
€oTt Kat Hv.? 

A similar description can be given of any other object.® 

Now matter is infinitely divisible. Thus the portion of everything in that bone, 
as well as the whole lump, is infinitely divisible. Hence, however small you care to 
cut up that bone, none of the things in it will be forced to part company because 


o ~ MW “~ > , a o / 
Stwv mA<ora évt, TavTa evdnAOTaTa Ev ExagTov 


the problem is treated as one of logic and psy- 
chology rather than of physics, There seems 
also to be an implicit analogy with Anaxagoras 
in the statement that isolated cro:xeia are ddoya, 
have no meaning. For the wodAd évéuara, cf. 
Sophist, 2514, 6. 

7 Frag. 12. It will be seen that, with this 
explanation, the plurals 7wv and radra are readily 
intelligible. 

8 Note that a complete description of any 
object is provided for by Anaxagoras’ scheme, 
since every one of what we call ‘ qualities’ will 
have a substance corresponding to it in his third 
class of elements (the so-called Opposites), The 
first two classes consist of ‘ substances’ proper. 


1 Diels B. ro. 

2 And, of course, of every other substance too. 
See also Ar. de gen. an. 763” 30. 

3 So might a Seed of meaning (a) (ii.). In many 
respects these two meanings coincide, 

* That is, taking the words to mean that one 
Seed would have the /déa Flesh, another the xpoda 
Nevxdy, another the 7d0vh mixpdv, etc.; and as 
they would be ‘all dod’ always, what we call 
‘qualities’ would not be found apart from what 
we call ‘ substances.’ 

5 That is, of course, a larger portion, not more 
portions numerically. 

6 This is an interesting stage in the history of 
predication. With it may be compared the évap- 
theory in Plato’s Theaetetus, 201d-202c, in which 
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they have reached their limit of division. You will never come to the time when you 
have all the bone-substance on one side of the knife, or all the hot, or all the white. 
There will always be a portion of all the substances in every fraction of that bone. 

We are fortunate in having this point stated in Anaxagoras’ own words (fr. 6): 
‘And inasmuch as the portions of the great and of the small are equal in number, 
thus too all things will be in everything. Nor is it possible for them to be asunder, 
but all things have in them a portion of everything. Inasmuch as there can be no 
smallest, they cannot be sundered, nor can any come to be by itself, but even as at 
the beginning, so now all things are together.’ 

The same, though with a slight necessary modification, holds good in the cosmo- 
logical realm as well as in the organic. Take the instance of ether (fire). All things 
are in ether as well as in bone; but here we do not find a large portion of ‘ether’ 
prevailing, for there is no such thing. What we call ‘ether’ is simply a mixture of 
all the elements. Thus, in ether, nothing organic such as flesh or wood prevails: 
the things there is most of in ether are 7d dpacdv, 7d Oeppdv, 7d Enpdv (fr. 15); but all 
the others are there too (frr. 8, 12). Similarly with air, and the things that are 
‘separated out’ from it, viz. water, earth, stones, etc.: here we find prevailing gener- 
ally 7d ruxvov, 7d Suepov, 7d Yvypdv and 7d fodepov. In stones, apparently, 7d yvxpov has 
an even greater preponderance than in the others (fr. 16). Perhaps that is why we 
do not eat stones; they have too much of ‘the cold’ and ‘the hard,’ although they 
have flesh and bone in them too. Air and water nourish us because their proportions 
are more manageable. Fire will have too much of ‘the hot’ in it. 

Thus the differences among the ‘cosmological’ things, fire, air, earth, water, 
stones, minerals, and metals, are accounted for by the prevalence of different permuta- 
tions of the elementary ‘ Opposites.’ 

It is, then, as Anaxagoras says, because matter is infinitely divisible that the different 
kinds of it cannot be separated. That is why Aristotle’s objection, that you would 
be able to get all the flesh out of a given amount of water, fails. Anaxagoras says 
you cannot. Things cannot be sundered. If he assumes this as his axiom, we are 
not entitled to contradict him in our attempts to interpret what he meant. Therefore 
you cannot get all the flesh out of a pint of water ;? and the same holds good in all 
cases and of all things. And, further, if we maintain this principle of Anaxagoras, 
we escape the infinite regress of substance within substance for ever. As soon as 
we admit the separability ® of the elements, we are involved in that regress.‘ 

We thus see that Anaxagoras’ statement év zavti mwavtds potpa éverre applies 
universally. Whatever piece of matter you take, there is present in it a portion of 
all the things that are. Whatever amount of earth or water, flesh or rind, hair or 
bark you may take, there is in it a portion of every one of the things that are; and 
this is true however small or great the amount you take or can think of. 


does it help: for Mr. Bailey assumes the pro- 
portions of the fusion in each ‘Seed’ (=? unit of 
definite size) to remain fixed so that the substances 
are locked up within it ; which means that as far 
as explaining change is concerned, the position 
is the same as if the ‘Seeds’ were simple, and 
Mr. Bailey has further to assume Seeds of all 
sorts in everything (p. 549). Thus things are 
fused in Seeds and Seeds juxtaposed in objects. 
Mr. Bailey’s view can be corrected by making 
the Seeds simple (destroying the fusion and their 
fixed size) and admitting universal inseparability. 
* As if Anaxagoras had said, ‘A portion of 
everything in every portion of everything in 
everything.’ See above, p. 33, 0. 7. 


1 Ar. phys. 187 24 sqq. 

2 See too p. 119, para. 6. 

* I take this opportunity of correcting an in- 
accuracy of mine in C.Q. XX. 66 which has misled 
Mr. Bailey (op. cit., p. 544). I said there: ‘An 
ouocouépera (meaning a ‘ unit’ as described above, 
p. 116) is not divisible.’ This would be more 
accurately stated ‘the substances in it are not 
separable,’ which is what the context there 
indicates. Mr. Bailey however in his own in- 
terpretation introduces (p. 547) a contrast be- 
tween ‘juxtaposition’ and ‘fusion,’ and holds 
that things in juxtaposition are separable, and 
can be inseparable only if in fusion. There 
seems to be no justification for this view. Nor 
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Hence, the portions in anything you care to choose are similar to the portions in 
any other thing, for there is a portion or part of everything in them all. What could 
be a more exact name for this doctrine than ‘Opoopépera, the Similarity of Parts, or, 
as Lucretius puts it, Rerum homocomeria ?! This has the advantage not only of fitting 
the doctrine exactly, but of being a clear echo of the famous phrase év wavti travis 
pootpa ever Te.” 


OuTLINE RECONSTRUCTION OF ANAXAGORAS’ Puysics.? 


1. Inthe beginning there was a mixture, in which all the elements (v. p. 112) were 
present mixed up together, and in such tiny pieces that they would have been im- 
perceptible. The appearance presented by this mixture was however exactly that 
presented by Air and Ether, which xareiye wavra as they still do (péywora eveort), By 
far the greater part of the universe at present consists of the Air and the Ether, 
therefore there must have been a corresponding preponderance of the sorts of matter 
which compose them even at the very beginning, before any sorting together of the 
tiny pieces into larger masses took place. 

2. Novs caused this mixture to revolve. 
but has been gradually increasing.® 

3. The result of this revolution was the sorting out of some of the tiny pieces of 
some of the elements so that larger masses of them were produced. (First stage of 
the ‘like to like’ process.°) The chief elements, bits of which ‘came together’ at 
this stage, are the so-called Opposites.?7 (The elements such as flesh, bone, leaf, 
wood, etc., still remained in their tiny pieces; and as the others were sorted 
together these were probably sorted into seeds of animals and plants in the Air.*) 
Thus, this sorting out or ‘separating off’ of pieces of the Opposites meant the 
production of what we know as Ether (Fire), Air, Water, Earth, Stones, Minerals 
and Metals—what I have called the cosmological or inorganic things.® (They were 
not, of course, produced by the coming together of tiny pieces of actual Water, Air, 
etc., because these are not elemental substances and there can be no such pieces 
of them.) There was some of every one of the elements in each of these, but different 
elements prevailed in each,” giving each its character. Yet in no case did any one 
element become entively separated from the others; there was no complete éroxpws 
or dvaxpuors.*! 

All these activities were controlled by vois.'? 

The manner in which Anaxagoras conceived these cosmological masses to be 
formed was well known in physics: it was condensation.!3 


The revolution was quite small at first, 


1 It is necessary to repeat this explanation of 
opowouépeca (see C.Q. XX. 62), since in essence it 
has been dismissed without argument as impos- 
sible (Mr. Cornford, C.Q. XXIV. 16, n. 4: ‘ The 
suggestion in Aet. i. 3. 5... is the irresponsible 
conjecture of a doxographer. Anaxagoras, if he 
called flesh and the other tissues ‘‘ things having 
like parts’’ could not have meant ‘‘ having parts 
like the parts of the food which nourishes them’’’). 

2 Mr. Cornford (C.Q. XXIV. 90 sqq.) represents 
the doctrine éy wavri wavrés poipa &vecrs as a 
means of explaining ‘the eternal differences be- 
tween one elementary substance and another.’ 
(2) But in no case can it be that; for the differ- 
ence between one element and another is ¢x 
hypothesi ultimate, and therefore incapable of 
explanation. (b) Consonant with this, all our 
evidence is that Anaxagoras meant it as an 
explanation of ‘becoming’ and ‘change.’ Mr. 
Cornford’s remarks on p. 91 about beer and the 
letters of the alphabet depend on the identifica- 


tion of element (e.g. bone) with object (bone): 
see above, pp. 36, 116. (c) It is difficult to see 
how the difference between one ‘element’ and 
another can be accounted for by supposing that 
each ‘element’ consists of the self-same sub- 
stances, viz. the ‘Opposites.’ (d) Mr. Cornford's 
criticism of Mr. Bailey (C.Q. XXIV. 91, n. 1) 
hardly applies. Mr. Bailey’s theory does not pro- 
fess to explain the differences between the elements. 

3 In this summary I have confined myself to 
points which seemed particularly to need state- 
ment, and have not mentioned others which take 
their places in the scheme without difficulty. 

4 Frag. I. o Frag. 12. 

6 See above, pp. 112, 113. 7 Frr.12, 15, 16. 

8 Theoph. hist. plan. iii. 1. 4. Cf. Anax. fr. 4. 

® Cf. also Hippol. ref. i. 8. 2. 

10 Anaxagoras tells us about the chief com- 
ponents of some of them in frr. 15 and 16. 
11 Frr. 4, 6, 8, 12. 12 Fr. 12. 

13 guumipyvuras yf}, MO cupmripyyuvras, fr. 16. 
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ANAXAGORAS: PREDICATION AND PHYSICS: II. 11g 


The Sun! and Moon and Stars were some of the stones which had been whirled 
out towards the edge of the eddy by its revolution, and were ‘fired’ by the ether as 
it carried them round.? (This shows that there must have been some of ‘the hot’ 
even in stones, or they could never have become hot again.) 

4. The earth as we see it is fairly extensive; so we are not surprised to hear 
that there was a good deal of earth in the mixture, at any rate, before the time when 
animals were formed ;4 though at the very beginning the elements which later formed 
the earth were not bulky enough to affect noticeably the appearance of the mixture.° 
It was only when the sorting out was under way that earth appeared. 

5. The Seeds of animals and plants, which had been formed in the Air,° were 
brought down to Earth with the Water.’ In every such Seed, as indeed in any 
actual lump of matter (any object), be the amount of it great or small,® there was to 
be found a portion of every element, including those which would eventually appear 
in the living organism destined to develop from the Seed.? Now vois controls the 
things that have life ;'° and thus vots gave power to one Seed to develop the substances 
within itself in such a way that it produced a plant of grass; to another, an oak. 
Thus for the first time were formed large, visible masses of the other class of ele- 
mental substances, such as leaf, wood, stalk. (Second stage of the ‘like to like’ 
process.)!? They, too, were formed by the aggregation of little bits of all the elemental 
substances, a few of which substances would prevail and give the object its character; 
and here of course it was actually e.g. bits of wood that came together’? (because 
wood is an element whereas water was not) as well as bits of all the other elements, 
more of some, less of others (e.g. more of ‘the hard,’ less of ‘the soft,’ etc.) The 
growth of the tree and all the things in it is made possible by the presence in the 
earth and water and air of tiny bits of those substances, which it draws to itself for 
nourishment. The fact that only certain of the elemental substances in the Seed 
grow, and in a certain way, is due to the controlling power (xpartetv) of vovs.}% 

6. The same, mutatis mutandis, may be said of the Seeds of animals. They, too, 
must begin in a congenial environment.'* Such Seeds are nourished first by the food 
which they get, as embryos, in the parent or in the egg; and when the offspring has 
been born or hatched it is nourished by vegetable and animal food and by air and 
water, all of which contain some portion of the substances which the body needs 
(such as flesh, feather, the sweet, the bitter, or whatever it may be.) When as much 
as possible (though not all, for that would violate the canon ravrdracx dé ovdev 
amroxpiveras'5) of the substances which the body needs has been extracted*® from the 





‘ Whence Anaxagoras’ ‘impiety’: the Sun is 
no god; it is not even alive; for it is inorganic. 
Cf. Achilles (Diels A, 79), and Diog, ii. 8 and 12. 

* Aetius ii. 13. 3, Plut. Lys. 12, Hipp. ref. 1. 
5. 6. Cf, frr. 12, 16. 

* And of course fire comes out of stones, 
Simplicius 460 (Diels A. 45). 

4 Fr, 4. 

® Theoph. his#. pl. iii. 1. 4. 

7 Ivid.; Ireneus ii, 14. 2; Aetius ii. 8. 1. 

8 Fr. 6. 

® Schol. in Greg. xxxvi. 911 (Diels B. 10). 

10 Fr. 12. 

1! Cf. Simplicius (Diels A. 45), wav éx wavros 
yiyvomevov, ef xal pn duéows, GdAAa Kara Tdkev: 
cf. id. phys. 174. 19; 176. 27. 

12 Cf. Arist. Met. 984a 11 sqq. See also fr. 10, 
where the Schol. definitely connects didxpiors 
with avénors. 

13 The alternative to saying that all things are 


5 Fr, 1. 


in all things is to say that some things are in 
some things, which is the view put forward by 
Mr. Cornford (C.Q. XXIV.17-21). But this, as 
Anaxagoras no doubt saw, is impracticable, un- 
less we are able definitely to say (e.g.) ‘ This food 
nourishes hair, and is the only food in which 
there is any.’ Anaxagoras took the only prac- 
tical course when he said every thing was in 
everything. (Mr. Cornford’s difficulty arises 
from his view that gold, emeralds, rubies, etc., 
are elements, ib. 16, 17, 20.) 

't Cf. wr. yovijs, 22-34; m. diairns, 6, 26. 

15 Fr, 12. 

i6 This does not imply that (e.g.) isolated flesh 
can be obtained out of a food by cutting it up. 
The transference goes on inside the body, and 
the flesh in the food attaches itself directly to 
the flesh in the body. In other words, the 
process depends upon the controlling power of 
voids. It is biological, not mechanical. 
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foods, what remains is expelled from it as inorganic (lifeless) matter, which (because 
it lacks the special control of vovs) no longer has the power of growth, and the great 
mass of it now consists of the ‘Opposites.’ We might expect e.g. the vegetable 
substances to prevail in the excrement; but their failure to do so can be explained 
by the combination with them of large amounts of the ‘ Opposites’ supplied by means 
of the air and water which enter the body. 

A. L. Peck. 
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THE EPIGRAM ON PINDAR’S DEATH. 


THERE is an epigram preserved in two lives of Pindar, that in the scholia 
Ambrosiana and the rambling biography of the poet by Eustathios. It is perhaps 
most conveniently accessible in von Christ’s larger edition of Pindar, pp. ci and cii, 
and runs as follows: 

} para Upwropdya te cat Kvpntis Avydpwvor 
IIivédpov exAavoav Ovyarépes mivutai, 

ApyoGev ijpos ixovro kopifove’ évdo0. kpworod 
Aeipav’ ard Feivns dOpda wupxains. 


1. Ipwroudxn Eustathius. 2. &kXavoav mural [iwddpov Ovyarépes Eust. et Ambr., corr. Gerhard. 


The fact that both Eustathios and the Ambrosian scholiast have an unmetrical 
reading in the second line indicates that both go back to the same source, which was 
itself corrupted. It is possible that the epigram was originally in Doric, but 
equally possible that the author (or a transcriber) preferred to give Protomacha’s 
name in the form which her father would presumably use. I do not know whether 
it has been pointed out before that the date of the little poem is in all probability the 
third century B.c, 

That it is of a good age is strongly suggested by its neat, correct and simple 
language and sound metre (the one fault in which I will presently discuss). That it 
is of the third century is indicated, in my opinion, by the opening phrase, which 
seems to have been in fashion just then for the first line of an epigram, and, so faras I 
can find, at no other date. There are four such epigrams besides the one now under 
discussion, and they all fall between 300 and 200 B.c., so far as can be judged.’ 

The first (I, 110 in the Appendix to the Didot Anthology) is that preserved by 
Pausanias, X, 21, 1; it commemorated the dedication of the shield of Kydias the 
Athenian, who fell gallantly fighting against the Gauls at Thermopylai in 279 B.c. 
The MSS. are not agreed as to the reading of the first line; but I see no need to 
doubt that those of them are right which give 7 paAa &) as the opening words, and that 
the senseless nyapAa of the rest is an accidental corruption of this. Next I would 
place J.G. IX, i, 871, the much-published epitaph of an Amphilochian, apparently 
named Alken, who fell fighting against the Illyrians and was buriedin Korkyra. All 
seem to be agreed that the circumstances of his death fit the third century,? some 
time before 229, the date of the Roman occupation of the island. Next come two 
epigrams which can be dated only by their lettering, /.G. VII, 2534 (= Didot 
Appendix II, 27) and J.G. IX, i, 163 (= Didot Addenda, II, 1738). Neither is of great 
importance; Dittenberger in his notes in J.G. assigns the former to the end of the 
fourth century or the beginning of the third, and Mr. Tod is inclined to put the latter 
somewhere in the middle of the third century. Both are sepulchral, the former 
commemorating one Ariston, the latter an equally unknown Damotimos. 

If, then, the fashion of beginning an epigram with 7 pada is testified to by this 
little series of inscriptions, all falling between about 300 and about 230, it seems not 

1 In what follows, and indeed throughout this __line, E 204, begins with 4 wdAa—a circumstance 
note, Iam much indebted to Mr. M. N. Tod for which was quite enough to set the fashion. 
epigraphical information and friendly criticism. | Several corrections in detail are also his, 
Especially I have to thank him for drawing my 2 See Hirschfeld in Pauly-Wissowa, 1. 1936, 
attention to two of the epigrams mentioned 48, and the notes in /.G. loc, cit. 
below, and for reminding me that a Homeric 
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unfair to use the occurrence of this phrase elsewhere, especially in an epitaph, as an 
indication of date. For this reason, I would incidentally remark, I feel but little 
confidence in the proposed restorations of Kaibel 749 b (=J.G. 1.2, 763) and 
I.G. XII, 8, 317. The former is fifth century, the latter may be dated about 500 B.c. ; 
the first line of both is mutilated, and I am inclined to think the restorers guilty of an 
anachronism in proposing 7 pada as the opening words. Kaibel 845 (second or third 
century B.C.) is another doubtful case of the same kind. 

Thus it may well be that our epigram was composed in the third century, 
perhaps by some Alexandrian grammarian-poet, and conceivably in connexion with 
a collected edition of Pindar’s works. Assuming that its unknown author was a 
scholarly man, I would relieve him of the burden of a piece of very harsh scansion, 
namely xopifovo(ac). It is well known that -ac is commonly elided in dactylic poetry 
and also in Comedy, on condition (1) that it is accentually short, (2) that it forms 
part of a verbal inflection. But Kthner-Blass! give only one very doubtful instance 
of a noun eliding its final a1, namely A 272, where nearly everyone suspects a corrup- 
tion, and rightly so, in my opinion. I would read instead xopéfovr(e), with the 
familiar use of the masculine form for the feminine dual, exemplified by 
Sophokles, O.C., 1113, where see Jebb’s note and add Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Gramm, 
dev att. Inschy., pp. 122-3. It is noteworthy that in that very passage of Sophokles 
several copyists have made more or less determined efforts to introduce an unmetrical 
eudvoa for the correct eud@ivte. I am much inclined to suppose a similar piece of 
small pedantry to have been at work here, and that someone, possibly the same 
editor or copyist who spoiled the metre of line 2, foisted in an equally unscannable 
Kopur(ovra, 

H. J. Rose. 


St. ANDREWS. 


| Ausfi'vi. Grammatik, 1., p. 238. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Classical Philology. XXV. 4. October, 1930. 


P. R. Coleman-Norton, St. Chrysostom and the Greek Philosophers: catalogues 
St. John Chrysostom’s allusions (generally vague) to the philosophers he studied in 
youth. L. W. Jones, Anctent Texts of Terence: criticizes J. D. Craig’s conclusions, 
and holds that the evidence of fifth-century grammarians (Arusian, Nonius, 
Eugraphius) is too weak and inconsistent to show what text they used: they seem to 
be familiar both with the Bembine A and with MSS. of the Calliopian recension, and 
so doubt is cast on the suggested lateness of Call. (I'+ A) and the superior authority 
of Bemb. R. B. Steele, Interrelation of Latin Poets under Domitian: traces similarities 
of diction in Statius, Silius, and Val. Flacc., sometimes due to borrowing from their 
predecessors. C.C. Mierow illustrates points of Mediaeval Latin vocabulary, style, 
and usage from the Philobiblon (1345) of Richard de Bury. W. F. J. Knight, 7he 
Wooden Forse: the horse was not a military device, but magical, intended to break 
through the ring-magic of the wall of Troy and reverse the favour of its protecting 
deity. H.M. Martin collects instances of the interchange of simple and compound 
verbs in Merovingian diflomata. Kurt Vogel discusses details in the interpretation 
of the algebraic problems of P. Mich. 620. L. R. Taylor defends against W. W. Tarn 
her view (C.P., 1927, 162) that the Alexander-cult was associated with the shrine of 
ayaGds daiuwv at Alexandria, and suggests that worship of a founder’s daiuwv may 
have existed earlier in Greek cities. Kenneth Scott, The Dioscuri and the Imperial 
Cult: adduces further evidence (Ovid, Ty. II. 167-8: Epp. ex Ponto I1. ii, 81 sqq.) for 
the identification of Germanicus and the younger Drusus with Castor and Pollux. 
Paul Shorey examines the argument of Plato, Lysis 220, and discusses the apparent 
fallacy in the substitution of évexd tov for dud te. J. W. Hewitt finds a new example 
of Sophoclean irony in Antig. 1248-50: the messenger’s words are ambiguous, for 
(1) mpoOjcewv révOos oixeiov may mean ‘lay out something of her own (her dead body) 
to grieve over,’ and (2) 1250 may mean ‘ for she is firm enough in her purpose (i.e. 
suicide) not to fail in carrying it through.’ Paul Shorey suggests that the joke of 
PaAnpeds in Plato, Symp. 172A may lie in treating the place Apollodorus is coming 
from as his deme. 


XXVI.1, January, 1931. 


G. L. Hendrickson, The First Publication of Hovace’s Odes: suggests that, before 
Books I.-III. were published c. 23 B.c., H. had published an earlier collection with 
I. 32 as prologue and II. 20 as epilogue, and that I. 16 (which he interprets alle- 
gorically) and I. 17 may have belonged to this collection. Tenney Frank, The Status 
of Actors at Rome: under the Republic infamia rested only on performers in the ars 
ludicva, i.e, the ‘ variety’ stage: infamia cannot be proved to apply to all actors until 
the later Empire, and in any case removal from the ¢tvibus may have originated as an 
honourable exemption from military service: there is no evidence for slave-actors till 
Cicero’s time, and even then they seem to have been already manumitted. B. L. 
Ullman, Valerius Flaccus in the Mediaeval Florilegia : collates extracts in four flortlegia 
(correcting Kramer), shows that their text is not derived from either V or S, and dis- 
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cusses the pagination and omissions of VandS. R. S. Rogers, Lucius Arrunttus : 
a detailed biography. J. J. Schichler, The Historical Tenses and theiy Functions in 
Latin: classifies usages of historic present, and concludes that it represents the 
process from one act or situation to another following inevitably and immediately on 
it or representing a spontaneous reaction to it: the perfect regards the act in its 
complete extent and not in process. W. M. Green, The Lupercalia in the Fifth Cen- 
tury: the L. survived until Pope Gelasius (a.p. 494) with altered and vulgarized rites 
as a purificatory ceremony among the nominally Christian common people. B. D. 
Merritt, The Spartan Gymnopaedia: accepts Kolbe’s interpretation of Thuc. 5, 82 sqq. 
against Geerlings’ dating of the Athenian-Argive alliance (J.G. i*. 16), and his argu- 
ment that the gymnopaedia, with which T. connects the democratic rising in Argos, 
must have fallen early in Boedromion of 417, and that the alliance must therefore 
have been made in spring 416. P. R. Coleman-Norton discusses St. John Chrysos- 
tom’s use of Josephus. C. A. Forbes confirms dvtvyvprvaciapxov, read in Strabo 
14. 5. 14 by all MSS. except sw, by the occurrence of dvtvyvpvaciapxovvros in a 
Locrian inscr. (S.E.G, III. 42). Paul Shorey interprets Plato Paym. 129-30: Socr. 
does not think that it is impossible to exhibit combination and disintegration among 
ideas themselves, but only that it is harder than to realize the one and the many in 
particulars. D.M. Robathan draws attention to a 1491 Venice edition of Plutarch’s 
Lives which contains Leonardo Bruni’s Cicevo Novus, hitherto believed to have been 
first published by Mai in 1817. R. E. Glanville Downey illustrates Theoc. 26. 5 
kaSapo Acpov. and Ap. Rh. 3. 1202 xaBapyow eiapévyow by the use of xafapds as a 
cult word and the eschatological use of Aewév (both especially Orphic),and suggests 
a similar explanation of Eur. Hipp. 73 sqq. 


Eranos. XXVIII. (1930.) Fasc. 1. 

Bertil Axelson, De aetate consolationis ad Liviam et Elegiarum in Maecenatem. 
Thinks that both were written in the same rhetorical school, though not by the same 
hand, not earlier than the age of Domitian, and possibly later. Harry Armini, 
Textknitiska bitvag. Discusses some passages of Varro and others. 5S. Linde, 
Quaestiones criticae in Senecam philosophum. Deals with nine passages from the letters, 
Hermann Ljungvik, in a passage of Longus, defends the MS. reading é¢ayov in the 
sense ‘I took it patiently,’ as in colloquial modern Greek. V. Lundstrém defends 
an old conjecture of his (/ites for tus) in Statius, Silv. III. 5, 93. 


Fasc. 2. 

L. Kjellberg, writing on East-Greek archaic art, gives a valuable conspectus of 
excavations made on the Asiatic coast of the Aegean in the last thirty years. He 
distinguishes between the art of Aeolis and North Ionia, inspired by Homeric epic, 
and that of South Ionia, much more influenced by the East, especially in the textile 
centre Miletus: regards the group of Caeretan hydriae as made by a N.-lonian 
emigrant to Italy, and painted by an artist from Phocaea. H. Ljungvik, 
Ad Xenophoniem Ephesium adnotiunculae. Discusses some passages in Habrocomes 
and Anthia. Professor Axel Boethius discusses the remains of a building in the Via 
dei Calderini, Rome, and shows that two building periods are represented. It may 
have been originally the foyer of the Theatre of Balbus, or, as Professor Lundstrom 
thinks, the Diribitorium. T. Kleby restores two consular names. E. Harleman 
defends Chio in Prop. III. 7. 49. A. Wifstrand proves that a papyrus, first published 
by Kenyon, gives a fragment of the Bassartka of Dionysios Periegetes. 


Fasc. 3, 4. 
G. Saflund traces the history of the harbour of Rome on the Tiber near to the 
Forum Boarium, and appends some interesting remarks on the Cacus legend. Cacus 
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is a swamp demon, and is to be equated with Evander, an euphemistic name, 
Professor Dittmann argues against theory that ‘ editus’ in Hor. Od. I. 10, 1 means 
‘made notable by royal ancestry.’ B. Wijkstrom identifies three of the four temples 
excavated in the Piazza Argentina, Rome since 1928, as being of Mars (138 B.c.), 
Hercules Custos (go-80 B.c.), Lares Permarini (179 B.c.), while the neighbouring 
colonnade is the Porticus Minucia Vetus (110 B.c.). J. Samuelsson contributes notes 
on Valerius Flaccus. G. Saflund discusses remains of the oldest city-wall of Rome. 
T. Kleby discusses two Latin funeral inscriptions. Professor Boethius defends 
attribution to Hadrian of the Pantheon as a whole, and makes it probable that 
Julius Africanus did no more than convert part of the interior into a library. 


Hermes. Vol. LXV. (1 30.) Heft 4. 

A. Alféldi, Dey Neue Weltheryscher der Vierten Ekloge Vergils. Produces numis- 
matic evidence that in period after 44 B.c. ideas of a new ‘golden age’ and a 
Redeemer were prevalent ; connected especially with Antony, but to a less extent 
with others; hence Virgil’s poem merely an example of a commonly held view apply- 
ing not to Octavian but to Pollio, and description of young man as ‘ nascens puer’ 
accordant with theories of the time. 

R. Heinze, Kaiser Augustus. MS. of lecture delivered 10. 12. 21 to the Sdachsische 
Academie dey Wissenschaften. Sketches character of A., emphasizes middle class Roman 
traits inherited from his family in contrast with the internationalized Hellenism of 
Caesar and Cicero; this explains his religious reforms. E. Késtermann, Der 
Taciteische Dialogus und Ciceros Schrift De Re Publica. Discusses detailed similarities 
between the two works; illustrates by citations the influence of C. on the form 
and content of the Dialogus. G. Nebel, Tevminologische Untersuchungen zu OYZIA und 
ON bes Plotin. Classifies the varieties of signification of these terms as used by 
Plotinus. W. W. Tarn, The Date of Milet I 1 no. 739. Argues that W. Otto in his 
Bettrage zuv Seleukidengeschichte (1928) is wrong in returning to date c. 262-260 B.c. 
for this document as against his date [/.H.S. (1926) p. 155 f.] of c. 275. R. Herzog, 
Gniechische Konigsbriefe. (1) Restores text of letters of Eumenes II to Cos and Iasos 
with parts of replies from these states by means of inscrr. (a) from Cos, found 1907, 
now first published (b) from Ionia, published Rev. Arch. XXIX. (1929), 107 f. 
(II) Restores three letters to Cos, two published in Ath, Mitt. (1905), p. 173 f., the 
other unpublished; assigns them to Seleucus II Callinicus, Ptolemy III, and 
Attalus I; dates them c. 240 B.c. 

MiszELLEN, Ein Neues Komidienfragment (A. Ké6rte) restores and discusses 
papyrus Bull. Soc. Arch. d’Alexandne, Ny. 25, 3 (f.), assigns it to the Middle Comedy, 
? the Avds yovat of Philiscus: Theocntus I. 30 (A. v. Blumenthal) xiods éAcypiow 
xexovimevos : Hesychius glosses €Ax neuter of €Ars as = povos Kai dXos : 1.e. Kurds EAL x. kK. 
=‘ivy all besprinkled with gold’: Eim Epigramm des Askleprades (Anth. Pal. XII. 
105) (A. Wifstrand) explains this on the assumption that the Eros mentioned is a 
statuette. 


Mnemosyne. LVIII. 1 and 2 (Double Number). 1930. 


P. H. Damsté continues his Adversaria Critica in Ammtianum Marcellinum (Bks. 
XXI.-XXVIII.). U. P. Boissevain writes On an Ancient Inscription found in the 
Citadel of Argos, written Bovorpogydov, of which Vollgraff attempted a restoration 
(Munem, LVII., p. 206). B. objects both to the form and substance of part of the 
first four lines as restored by Vollgraff, and provides a restoration which is free from 
such objections. W. Vollgraff, On Some Argive Inscriptions, referring to the helmet 
inscribed tdapyeio. avefev tw Acfi tot QopivOdGev, objects to the common translation 
‘from the spoils of Corinth’ on the ground that if the Argives had taken Corinth 
a tithe of the spoils would have been dedicated, not a single helmet. Again, there 
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is a difficulty as to the date of the implied war between Argos and Corinth. V. thinks 
(1) the last two words=amd tov KopivGiwv (masc.), and (2) that the war was that 
waged by Pheidon against Corinth in the seventh century z.c. He deals with some 
other problems presented by Argive inscriptions already published. J. van Ijzeren, 
In the Religious Man of Theophrastus, refers to a passage which in the Oxford edition 
(1909) reads: kav yAavxes Badifovros avrov raparrerat Kai eitras “AOnva xpeitrwv raped Oeiv 
ovrw. He argues in favour of reading kav yAavxes Badifovros aitov <avartevTo1> 
rapatrer Gar Kai eirds «.7.4, B. van Groningen discusses the meaning of Xapax7ijpes 
as the title of Theophrastus’ work. Of the possible meanings of the word, which he 
obtains by analyzing its uses in a large number of examples—that which best suits 
the subject-matter of the work is motae, ‘types.’ L. A. W, C. Venmans, Zéepdos, 
from the examination of the various passages in which the word occurs, concludes : 
‘serpho significatio animalis vermiculati quam formicini sive culicaris attribuenda 
esse videtur.’ B. A. van Groningen on Archilochus, frg. 2, ev dope pev por paca 
pepaypevyn, ev Sdpe & otvos | "lopapixds, rivw 8 év opi KexArpévos, thinks that €v ddpe 
means ‘while I carry the spear,’ just as Vollgraff, Mnem. 49 (1921), argued that 
év ptptov KAabdi rd Eihos dopjow means ‘ while I am wearing the myrtle bough,’ etc. 
Hence van G. paraphrases the Archilochian fragment €v ddpe pév proc fvrAdooovr: pata. 
gaiverar «& pepaypéevn, oivos "Iopapixds eivat, tivw 8 ev dSopt ws KexAipévos Tis ei 
cuprogiv. C. Brakman has notes on Pliny, Nat. Hist. (XII.-XXIV.). F. Muller, 
Caeculus Founder of Praeneste, notes that Cacus, the earliest inhabitant of the site of 
Rome, was, like Caeculus (who was supposed to have owed his origin to a spark from 
a fire), a son of Vulcan. He adduces evidence to show that in the Etruscan tongue 
Cacus and Caeculus are formed from the same root. Originally he thinks the pair 
were two volcanoes situated in prehistoric times where Rome and Praeneste after- 
wards stood. J. H. Thiel, Lucretius as Painter of the Life of Childven, draws attention 
to L.’s interest in children, and further to the presence of a childlike element in 
his own manner of observing things. Thiel, On Verg. Ecl. 4. 60 sqq., cites from 
Hdt. 5, 92, 7, the account of the babyhood of Cypselus in illustration of the view of 
Norden that if a child smiled on the day of its birth (‘Incipe, parve puer, risu 
cognoscere matrem’) it was held of divine origin. F. Muller writes on the 
supposed Latin word comfriva, which has been so read by Chatelain (Paléogy. 
des Classiques Latins), in a schol. preserved in the MS. of Terence at St. Peter’s, 
Rome, on Andry. 88: ‘Symbola . . . conferentia quam rustice vocamus comfrivam.’ 
From an examination of the phototype reproduction, M. is satisfied that the word is 
not comfrivam, but confrusam, a word which occurs in the Schol. Terentiana [ed. 
Schlee, 1893] on Andr. 61 (Schlee was unaware of the schol. in the St. Peter’s MS.). 
M. argues that confrusa =‘ cena ex variis frustis sive sportulis composita.’ E. H. Ren- 
kema has notes on Plautus’ Tvinummus. K. van der Heyde, Plus Minus Amplius 
Longius, brings evidence to show (1) that there is no ground for assuming that the 
construction with ablative after these words is earlier than that of apposition. 
(2) There is a difference in meaning between the two constructions: the ablative 
seems to be used only when the adverbs are so emphasized as to draw to themselves 
the attention of the hearer. H. J. Rose, Caes. Bell. Gall. VI. 21, 5, notes that 
Caesar’s report that the Germans possessed means for testing the chastity of men is 
paralleled by the belief among the Papuans that they can do the same. H. Wagen- 
voort, on Verg. Eci. I., argues (intey alta) that on hearing that the lands of the 
Mantuans were to be confiscated Vergil hoped by his poems to arrest the decree. 
Hence Ecl. I. (which does not refer to his own case). It was believed at Mantua 
that he had been successful (Ec/. 1X.) Finally instructions were given to Varus to 
spare the lands of the citizens within a radius of three miles around the city. The 
veterans, however, attempted to occupy the lands, and there was much strife. Vergil 
lost his own farm (E&c/., IX.), and there is no evidence that he ever recovered it. 
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A. G. Roos writes on A Latin Inscription found in Corinth in 1929: ‘ Erastus * Pro’ 
Aed. S. P. stravit,’ which he renders ‘Erastus in recognition of his aedileship at 
his own expense laid down this pavement.’ Erastus may have been a freedman, 
but is not to be identified with the person mentioned in St. Paul, Ep. Rom. (16. 3), 
who was a Christian (and therefore not an aedile), and as oixovdémuos tis roAews of 
servile status, J.C. Naber continues his Observatiunculae de Iuve Romano. C. Brakman 
has notes on Plin. Nat. Hist. XX VI.-XXXVIII. 


Neue Jahrbucher fiir Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung. VI. 5-8. 1930. 

(5) A. Tschuschke, Cicero und die politische Tvadition. A discussion of Cicero’s 
political theories in connexion with De Republica I., emphasizing the importance of 
his devotion to the Scipionic tradition. K. Metzner, Apollonius von Perge im Rahmen 
des gvossen Jahrhunderts gniechischer Mathematik (300-200 B.c.). Briefly estimates the 
importance of Euclid, Archimedes, and Eratosthenes, and gives a detailed account 
(with diagrams) of some of the work of Apollonius. (7) L. Deubner, Das attische 
Bhitenfest. An elaborate discussion of the Anthesteria, making great use of the 
evidence of vase-paintings, several of which are illustrated. Deubner concludes that 
the festival is older than the Ionian migrations, and that Dionysus entered Greece in 
the immediate post-Mycenaean period. (8) F. Geyer, Das Bospovanische Reich auf der 
Knim in seiney Bedeutung fiiv die gniechische Wirtschaft und Kultur. A sketch of the 
history of the Greek states in the Crimea, down to the invasion of the Huns, with 
attempts to estimate their political and economic organization. 


LANGUAGE 


Glotta. XXI. Band. 1-2 Heft. 1930. 


M. Niedermann discusses certain Greek and Latin etymologies. We note a 
suggested derivation of architectus <architectan, this again coming from architectonari 
(through haplographic shortening of such forms as archttectonantur to architectantur) ; 
dva ‘coast’ is not: ds ‘mouth’ but: dva ‘rope’ (cf. Hom. weipara); -ros in formations 
like rAardvurros and place-names like “Ipwros : -tum in arbustum, utrgultum ; several 
place-names are formed by adding the -ros termination (or -oros through incorrect 
analysis of words like “Ipurros) to names of trees. Otto Immisch argues that the zn- 
of ignosceve is privative, not prepositional. F. Altheim writes on the latest researches 
into the early history of Roman metric. The versus quadvatus owed its wide develop- 
ment largely to the influence of the pre-literary Atellane plays, although its origin 
was ultimately Greek. E. Miiller-Graupe derives peccave<pedicum (‘gout of the 
feet ’), the original sense being ‘to stumble.’ He adds a note on ¢@epiacis. superstitio 
is derived from superstes, ‘ Totengeist,’ the spirit of the ancestor conceived as living 
on. So superstitiosus is to be compared with lavuarum plenus, and superstitio denotes the 
belief in these spirits. scovtum, properly ‘ hide,’ is used as the equivalent of homo in 
affective speech, and thence gets its usual meaning. ydAa, lac< ,/glak, an onomato- 
poeic formation imitating the sound made by the infant when drinking. J. Zingerle 
writes on various A€fers abnoaipurroe such as axovtiorip, TaAcoTpaTiwrys, Tapdayipor, 
adnpoxovtpa. W. Prellwitz connects the ér- of eraipos with eiva, *eros (‘good’), 
éroipos ; the -aspos < ./ap, cf. dpOpuos, Skt. avya-; the -apos of érapos, from the same 
root, is connected with adpioros. So €rapos, eraiopos=‘ true friend.’ The -ys of Aurapis 
is also: efvas, and denotes ‘being.’ Adjectives in -nvjs show the emphasizing particle 
a (an) which also appears in supra, anted, qudproptey ; these forms are not ablatives 
(in spite of the spelling suprvad) but strengthened accusatives. "A@ava again shows 
the du particle, which goes to prove that the name of the goddess is a genuine Greek 
one. Other emphasizing particles discussed are at, efi (pf). F. Conrad contributes 
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an article on the diminutives in Plautus; this is a first instalment of a general 
treatment of diminutives in early Latin. These forms rarely signify, even as a 
secondary idea, that the object denoted is of a small size; their force is affective ; 
they give almost invariably some suggestion of pleasure or pain. The mensula of 
Most. 308 is not to be thought of as necessarily smaller than the mensa of Pseud. 296. 
An alphabetical list of the diminutives in Plautus is included. H. Krahe writes on 
the treatment of consonant ++ in the Oscan of the Tabula Bantina; W. Kroll on a 


Latin verse inscription found in the Libyan oasis Bu Ngem. 
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